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Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  sptecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
r  ;)mi)tc  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic.  Juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
-lations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
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Message  to 

the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference 

The  powers  of  force  and  cruelty  abroad  in  the  world  today  contrast 
strongly  with  the  deep  sentiments  of  humanitarianism  that  inspire  the 
work  of  the  Red  Ooss. 

Armed  with  its  strength  and  nobility  of  spirit,  let  us  meet  the  necessity 
of  preparing  and  equipping  those  who  through  incomprehension  or  selfish¬ 
ness  are  not  now  contributing  to  the  collective  welfare,  and  let  us  form  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Red  C'ross  a  Ixidy  of  self-sacrificing,  high-principled 
workers  who  will  effectively  help  us  to  rectify  social  and  economic  injustices 
and  who  will  join  with  governments  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  national 
and  international  justice,  social  understanding,  and  harmony. 

The  Red  Cross  must  broaden  its  field  of  action  and  enlist  the  help  of 
women  in  every  country,  in  order  that  every  one  of  us  may  not  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  countries  but  also  serve  all  humanitv  in 

I 

t  a  broader  spirit  of  understanding  and  generosity. 

Pedro  Aguirre  Cerd.4 

President  of  Chile. 
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The  Chilean  Red  Cross 


T 
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GENERAL  LUIS  F.  BRIEBA  A. 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross 


(  nil  K  adhered  lo  the  (ieneva  Red  Cross 
Convention  of  1864  by  an  official  decree 
dated  Jane  28,  18~9,  and  deposited  its  rati¬ 
fication  on  November  15,  1879.  In  due 
time.  Chile  also  adhered  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1906  and  1929. 

The  first  Red  C'ross  chapter  in  the 
country  was  established  in  December  1903 
at  Punta  Arenas,  that  far  southern  city  on 
the  Straits  of  Maeiellan.  Its  memlx;rs 
later  organized  other  chapters  in  Osorno, 
Tocopilla,  Puerto  Montt,  and  Valparaiso. 

In  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  Gustave 
.\dor.  President  t)f  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  Monsignor  Rafael  Edwards, 
Bishop  of  Dodona  and  Cffiaplain  General 
of  the  Chilean  .\rmy  and  Navy,  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  the  Chilean  Wom¬ 
en's  Red  Cross  Committee  in  Santiago, 
the  capital.  large  numlier  of  women 
joined,  inspired  with  the  noble  aims  of  the 
world-wide  Red  Cross  movement;  and 
then,  not  content  with  a  mere  local  devel- 
opn:ent  of  their  work,  they  undertook  to 
extend  it  to  other  Chilean  cities. 

In  1920  the  Government  fTeated  the 
Central  C'ommittee  of  the  Chilean  Red 
Cross  to  direct  the  organization’s  widening 
activities,  and  in  April  1923  a  law'  incor- 
ptjrating  the  Society  was  enacted. 

1  he  existence  of  the  Central  C'ommittee 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods;  the  first, 
from  its  inception  to  the  end  of  1924,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  its  chairmen  were  Admiral 
forge  Montt,  Ex-President  of  Chile, 
Marcial  Martinez  de  Ferrari,  a  former 


diplomat,  and  .\ntonio  Huneeus,  a  lur& 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs;  and  the  seconc 
beginning  after  an  interlude  of  four  vea: 
and  extending  to  the  present  time,  durt 
which  period  the  writer  of  this  article  L 
presided  over  the  Committee. 

The  Chilean  Red  Ctoss  has  at  prcst: 
three  provincial  committees,  in  Valparaist 
.Aconcagua,  and  Magallanes,  and  a  hu: 
dred  local  chapters,  from  .Arica  in  the  nor 
to  Porvenir  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  sou' 
ernmost  chapter  in  the  world. 

The  Chilean  Red  Ctoss  has  devoted  iii' 
to  a  program  of  service  for  the  Ijenefit  of:: 
destitute,  and  aljove  all,  for  needy  mothr 
and  children.  Such  activity  was  approve, 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  First  Nationi 
Red  Cross  .Assembly  of  Chile  in  1934, 
follows: 

Considering  that  the  most  defenseless  nicir.:’ 
of  human  society  is  the  child,  it  is  rccoinmtnc' 
that  the  chapters  devote  their  services  and  are 
ties  by  preference  to  care  of  the  mother  and  p: 
tection  of  the  child,  from  the  pre-natal  period  ut 
the  child  reaches  school  age. 

The  Chilean  Red  Cross  has  made  prep.- 
ration  of  an  efficient  personnel  the  objf 
of  special  attention  from  the  very  lj«i 
ning.  Regular  three-year  nursing  comv 
and  first  aid  courses  for  volunteer  work: 
have  Ix'cn  established.  The  princip. 
School  of  Nursing  is  that  maintained 
the  Women’s  Red  C'ross  Committee 
C'.hile,  which  includes  hospital  practice: 
the  third  year  and  also  offers  special® 
courses  for  war  nurses  and  Red  Cross  vt 
fare  workers.  There  are  nine  other  schoc 
of  nursing,  and  most  of  the  chapters  r 
courses  in  first  aid  treatment. 
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'  The  activiiifs  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross 

I  „^av  l)e  classified  in  the  following  manner: 

i 

!  I.  Treatments 

I 

C:linics  that  employ  the  services  of  Red 
(toss  nurses  and  volunteer  aides  have  l)een 
established  and  free  medical  and  minor 
^ureical  treatment  is  given  to  the  indigent. 
Some  of  these  clinics  have  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  sections,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  have  ultra-violet  ray  equipment. 
Consultation  centers  for  mothers  and 
children  are  numerous  and  there  are  32 
denial  clinics  whose  services  are  offered 
principally  to  school  children.  The  Te- 
muco  chapter  supports  a  50-l)ed  children’s 
hospital,  and  the  one  at  Concepcion  main¬ 
tains  a  hospital  of  30  beds  for  babies. 

II.  Health 

The  Red  Cross  operates  three  preven¬ 
toriums  for  school  children  of  six  to  twelve 
years  who  are  in  such  a  weakened  state  of 
health  as  to  Ik?  susceptible  to  tuberculosis. 
These  preventoriums,  located  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  San  Jose  de  Maipo,  on  the  sea- 
'hore  at  Papudo,  and  in  the  country  at 
Belloto-Quilpue,  treated  over  12,500  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  decade  1929-39. 

Some  chapters  operate  public  baths  for 
adults  and  children  and  barlier  shops  for 
children. 

•Annually  since  1937  all  the  C.hilean  Red 
( TOSS  chapters  have  held  a  health  crusade 
week,  during  which  new  members  have 
Iteen  enrolled.  The  to[)ics  emphasized 
in  these  crusades  have  been  alcoholism, 
the  mother  and  child,  public  health  and 
tuberculosis.  .Ml  the  usual  publicity  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  used,  particularly  lectures  in 
labor  centers  and  factories  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  leaflets  and  handbills. 

III.  Welfare 

•Ml  the  chapters  engage  in  various  types 
of  welfare  work.  These  include,  for 


example,  milk  and  ftx)d  stations  for  chil¬ 
dren;  school  lunches;  distribution  of  layettes 
and  of  clothing  for  children  and  adults; 
sewing  courses  for  mothers,  in  which  both 
instruction  and  materials  are  furnished; 
sewing  and  knitting  courses  for  needy 
girls,  who  thus  may  learn  how  to  make 
their  own  clothing;  courses  in  basketry; 
distribution  of  food  and  fuel  in  the  winter 
time;  Sunday  recreation  for  children;  and 
so  on. 

In  recent  years  the  Red  C'.ross  has  been 
developing  its  welfare  activities  in  the  form 
of  social  workers’  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
needy  for  the  purpxjse  of  instruction  and 
aid  in  such  matters  as  home  hygiene,  care, 
regularization  of  family  status,  birth  regis¬ 
tration.  and  other  similar  remedial  and 
constructive  welfare  work. 

IT.  Education 

In  addition  to  the  information  and  in¬ 
struction  that  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  dis¬ 
seminates  through  its  annual  health  cru¬ 
sades,  its  publications,  the  press  in  general, 
and  its  social  workers,  there  are  Junior 
Red  Cross  units  in  hundreds  of  primary 
schools  and  in  various  secondary  and  vo- 
r.ational  sch(K)ls.  These  units  are  doing 
e.xcellent  work  in  fostering  civic,  social, 
and  health  education,  along  with  high 
ideals  of  service.  Furthermore,  by  means 
of  national  and  international  student  cor¬ 
respondence,  it  is  helping  to  instill  in  the 
youth  of  the  countr\’  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  love  of  peace. 

r.  Disaster  relief 

Whenever  a  catastrophe  occurs  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  Red  Cross  assumes 
the  task  of  finding  shelter  and  otherwise 
caring  for  the  homeless,  the  injured,  the 
destitute.  .Ml  chapters,  according  to  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Central  Committee,  must 
maintain  a  special  organization  ready  for 
immediate  action  in  case  of  disaster.  In 
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Courtfwy  of  the  Chileen  State  Railwayi 


Concepcion,  where  nature  and  climate  are  ollered  by  the  Chilean  Women’s  Kt 


severe,  the  Red  Cross  has  many  times  aided  Cross  Committee,  whose  members  w  i 


the  victims  of  floods  and  tornadoes,  and  ingly  and  efficiently  accompanied  the: 


after  the  earthquake  at  Talca  in  1928  it  jured  by  train  to  safer  parts  of  the  count' 


was  very  helpful. 


Other  chapters  established  emerge: 


When  the  great  earthquake  devastated 
Chile  in  January  1939,  the  Chilean  Red 
C^ross  was  ready  and  able  to  give  effective 
assistance— not  only  medical  aid  to  the 
injured,  such  as  was  rendered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  chapters  in  the  affected  areas 
themselves,  but  also  serxdce  such  as  was 


hospital  facilities  and  supplied  food 
railway  stations  as  trains  bearing  the  s 
and  injured  passed  through.  Still  od 
services  included  care  of  the  victims 
refugee  camps;  distribution  of  food,  do 
ing,  and  other  necessaries;  and  distrii 
tion  of  the  supplies  and  contributions  I 


THE  CHILEAN  RED  CROSS 


S.VNTIAGO 

Against  the  background  of  the 
snowy  Andes  is  set  Santiago, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
finely  situated  capitals  in  the 
Americas.  Its  busy,  friendly 
air,  its  beautiful  parks  and 
wealth  of  flowers,  and  its  hand¬ 
some  buildings  charm  every 
visitor.  On  the  left  of  the 
square  is  La  Moneda,  the  colo¬ 
nial  mint  now  used  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  palace.  The  broad 
avenue  bears  the  name  of 
Bernardo  O’Higgins,  the  na¬ 
tional  hero  of  Chile. 


go  even  into  .Argentina,  linding  their  way 
in  the  dead  of  winter  over  snow-covered 
trails  in  order  to  reach  the  source  of  the 
emergency  call.  Thus  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Chile  and  of  .Argentina  are 
even  more  closely  united  by  the  merciful 
labor  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  than  by 
their  common  bonds  of  history  and 
geography. 

Some  of  the  chapters  annually  set  up 
life-saving  posts  on  the  beaches  in  summer. 

Since  19.^6  several  chapters  in  towns 


the  more  than  thii  ty  Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  America,  which 
helped  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  to  give  aid 
to  more  than  31,000  earthquake  victims. 

lY.  First  Aid 

.Many  of  the  chapters  own  ambulances 
for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and 
injured.  Some  of  these  cover  a  wide 
territor\',  especially  those  of  Punta  Arenas 
and  Puerto  Natales  in  Magallanes  and 
Porvenir  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  often 
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located  on  the  Santiago-C'-artagena  high¬ 
way  have  given  first  aid  to  victims  of 
traffic  accidents.  At  present  the  C'.hilean 
Red  Cross,  working  with  a  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  General  Highway 
Bureau,  the  Tourist  Department,  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club,  the  police,  and  municipal 
authorities,  is  studying  the  official  installa¬ 
tion  of  such  services  along  all  principal 
highways  in  the  country. 

17/.  Cooperation 

The  Chilean  Red  Cross  is  ready  to 
cooperate  on  any  occasion  with  civil  or 
militaiA’  authorities,  especially  in  matters 
pertaining  to  public  health.  Its  quarters 
are  available  to  these  officials  outside  of 
Red  Cross  office  hours,  and  its  personnel 
is  lent  to  help  in  the  medical  work  of  the 
health  authorities. 

In  former  years  the  Chilean  Red  Cross 
assumed  charge  of  vaccination  campaigns. 
In  the  current  year  it  is  cooperating  with 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

VIII.  Characteristics  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross 

.MI  services  rendered  by  the  Chilean 
Red  Cross  are  free  and  its  personnel  is 
made  up  of  volunteers  who  do  their  bit 
toward  the  support  of  the  organization 
and  who  work  without  pay,  even  the  doc¬ 
tors.  Active  members  of  the  society 
receive  no  other  recompense  for  their 
labors  than  the  honor  and  distinction 
that  their  years  of  service  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  confer  upon  them. 

The  Central  Committee  devised  plans 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  by  local 
chapters,  with  the  result  that  now  almost 
all  of  them  have  their  own  premises. 

The  Chilean  Red  CToss  has  no  set  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  activities  are  limited  only  by 
the  resources  at  its  disposal.  It  does  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  other  agencies. 


but  directs  its  major  efforts  toward  fiUir;^  i  i 
gaps  in  the  health  and  welfare  prograt  i  i 
of  the  State,  municipalities,  and  priva 
charities.  Because  of  this  policy,  i,  , 
Chilean  Red  Cross  is  held  in  high  estet: 
both  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  pub 
in  general. 

The  Government  has  put  its  stamp 
approval  on  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  f,.  I 
by  the  law  conferring  legal  status  up  1 
the  organization,  and  then  in  1939  fc 
another  law  protecting  the  emblem  a: 
insignia  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  accordan 
with  the  1929  Geneva  Convention  on j 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  war.  The  Gt  i 
ernment  is  also  cooperating  to  the  fuUe  : 
extent  to  make  the  celebration  of  thi  ^ 
Fourth  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Gonfr  = 
ence  successful. 

The  Chilean  Red  Cross,  appreciative  a 
the  support  it  receives  from  the  Cover: 
ment,  the  authorities,  and  the  genen 
public,  tries  constantly  to  excel  in  its  wori 
Having  had  the  privilege  and  satisfactio: 
of  being  represented  at  the  majority  d  I 
International  Red  Cross  Conferences  aa  I 
at  the  three  Pan  American  Red  Cns  f 
Conferences,  it  is  working  with  the  greattr  j 
enthusiasm  for  the  celebration  of  the  at- 1 
proaching  Fourth  Conference,  in  whk:  t 
effort  it  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Leapi;j| 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  Chilean  Rftil 
C'ross  is  hoping  for  the  largest  possfcl- 
attendance  of  delegates  from  all  the  na  t 
tions  of  America,  since  it  would  unquei-| 
tionably  result  in  a  deepening  of  tbt  ’ 
understanding  and  relationship  betwet:* 
the  Red  Cross  societies  of  America  an:  i 
consequently  between  the  nations  a' 
.\merica,  as  well  as  in  the  developmc: ; 
of  a  greater  and  more  efficient  system  a  ■ 
mutual  aid  for  tho.se  in  distress. 

This  ambitious  program  can  be  rot 
only  by  unifying  the  good  intentions  anc ; 
good  will  of  all  the  delegates.  From  1 1 
will  come  lietter  days  for  all  .America,  tb  | 
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Continent  of  Peace,  for  there  will  thus  be 
created  indirectly  a  peaceful  realm  for 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  wherein 
our  youth  can  learn  and  labor  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  spirit  of  serv'ice,  recognizing  that 
cooperation  among  nations  yields  con¬ 
structive  results,  while  rivalry  leads  only  to 
destruction. 

Thus  the  Red  Cross  of  the  Americas 


will  have  accomplished  its  finest  work  by 
lessening  selfishness,  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  human  suffering.  To  do  so,  is 
one  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  has  diligently  striven 
under  the  direction  of  its  two  great  guiding 
organizations;  The  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 


Fourth  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference 

Santiago,  Chile,  December  ^-14,  ig^o 
AGENDA 


1.  Development  of  Red  Cross  activities  on  the 
.American  C.ontincnts  since  the  Third  Pan 
.American  Conference 

Reports  of  the  National  Societies  on  their 
activities. 

2.  The  work  of  the  League  of  Red  C'.ross  .Societies 
since  1935 

Report  of  the  .Secretary  General  of  the 
League. 

3.  The  work  of  the  International  Red  C'.ross 
Committee  since  1935 

Report  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee. 

L  Relations  with  the  public  authorities 

a)  Cto-operation  with  the  health,  civil  ami 
militarv’  authorities. 

h)  Assistance  afTorded  in  connection  with 
disasters  or  public  calamities. 

f)  Exemptions,  special  privileges  and  sul)- 
sidies  granted  by  Governments  to  Red  Ctross 
Societies  in  order  to  facilitate  their  national 
and  international  work. 

5.  .Activities  of  the  National  Red  Cjoss  .Societies 
a)  Recruiting  of  menilKrs.  National  Con¬ 
ferences.  ‘‘Red  Ctross  Weeks.”  Collections, 
entertainments  and  other  means  of  increasing 
the  societies’  revenues  (Red  Cross  industries 


and  monopolies,  sale  of  calendars  and  various 
articles). 

b)  Propaganda,  publications,  posters  and 
pamphlets.  Articles  and  news  for  the  press, 
films  and  radio  broadcasts,  exhibitions  and 
conferences. 

r)  Collaboration  of  the  League  Secretariat 
in  these  different  fields. 

6.  Relief 

a)  The  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in  disasters 
and  public  calamities.  Technical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  relief  service  w  ithin  the  framework 
of  a  national  society.  Recruiting  of  staff. 
I'irst  aid  courses.  Organization  of  first  aid 
detachments.  First  aid  equipment.  Practical 
training. 

b)  Cooperation  with  the  national  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  railway  companies,  private 
organizations,  automobile  and  aero-clubs. 
Drawing  up  of  a  plan  of  action. 

f)  Aerial  relief.  L’se  of  military,  civil  and 
commercial  aviation.  Reconnais.sance  flights 
over  the  devastated  aiea.  Transport  of 
doctors,  nurses,  medical  supplies  and  food. 
Relief  carried  by  parachute  to  communities 
cut  off  by  a  disaster.  Transport  of  the  sick 
and  injured. 
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d)  Raising  of  funds  for  relief  activities. 

e)  Ckwpcration  of  national  societies  in 
international  relief  activities  for  victims  of 
disasters,  calamities,  war,  etc.  Apf)eals  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  gifts  in  money  and  in 
kind.  Rol£  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
organizations  in  coordinating  the  relief  work. 

/)  First  aid  posts  on  highways. 

g)  First  aid  posts  on  beaches.  Life-saving. 

7.  Health  and  Social  .Assistance 

a)  Popular  health  propaganda  and  health 
instruction. 

b)  Red  Cross  hospitals,  dispensaries,  health 
renters  and  social  serv’ice  centers. 

c)  Protection  of  mother  and  child.  Ma¬ 
ternity  hospitals,  consultations,  infants’  homes, 
milk  distribution  centers,  canteens  for  mothers, 
nursery  schools,  canteens  for  children,  homes, 
etc. 

d)  The  campaign  against  social  diseases. 
Anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries,  preventoria 
and  sanatoria.  V'enereal  disease  consultation 
centers  and  dispensaries.  The  campaign 
against  trachoma,  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  aid  to  the  blind. 

e)  Red  Cross  campaign  against  malaria, 
and  parasitic  and  tropical  disea.ses. 

J)  Red  Cross  participation  in  the  campaign 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  health  conditions. 

g)  Health  in  the  mercantile  marine;  med¬ 
ical  and  first  aid  manuals;  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  first  aid.  Medical  consultations  bv 
radio. 

8.  Nursing 

a)  Creation  and  de\  elopment  of  Red  Cross 
nursing  schools.  Basic  programme.  Train¬ 
ing  of  administrative  and  teaching  staff. 

b)  Post-graduate  courses  and  study  p)eriods. 


Specialized  training  for  maternity  and  ebi  i 
welfare,  anti-tuberculosis  work,  etc.  Schol*.  [ 
ships.  Coop>eration  and  technical  assistaoc-  ) 
of  the  League  Secretariat  in  these  fields.  i 

c)  Training  of  public  health  nurses  aiic  ) 

welfare  workers.  Part  played  by  the  latt 
in  Red  Cross  action  for  the  improvemc  '■ 
of  social  hygiene  and  for  the  assistance  t  { 
emigrants  and  the  unemployed.  ; 

d)  Training  of  auxiliary  aides  (  ■.bami'  j 
tanas”).  Their  r61e  in  the  Red  Cross. 

f)  The  training  of  air-ambulance  nunt 
and  auxiliaries.  Their  r61e  in  disaster  relic 

9.  Junior  Red  Cross 

a)  The  Junior  Red  Cross  Section  is  z 

integral  part  of  the  Red  Cross  .Society.  Cm- 
stitution  of  central  executive  and  local  coti- 
mittees.  Recruiting  methods.  Formation  o  t 
school  group>s.  Finances  (membership  fc  > 
and  subsidies).  Relations  with  the  Mink- 
of  Education,  the  school  authorities,  prima: 
and  secondary  school  teachers,  and  with  odr 
youth  organizations.  The  Junior  Red  Cre  i 
as  a  factor  in  education.  i 

b)  National  activities.  Health  (school  uc  f 
community;  personal  hygiene).  Service  k 
schtx)!  and  in  the  community.  Natiaii 
Junior  Red  Cross  meetings. 

c)  Activities  in  the  international  fide 
Inter-school  correspondence  (its  purpoa  J 
educational  value;  practical  consideratk®  j 
E.xchanges  of  visits.  J.  R.  C.  meetings  an  ^ 
manifestations  on  the  .American  Continents.  1 

d)  Co-operation  of  Juniors  in  national  at  j 

international  disaster  relief.  I 

e)  Junior  Red  Cross  publications.  Propr 
ganda  methods.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  spir  , 

J)  Relations  between  the  national  June  ; 
Sections  and  the  Ixague  Secretariat. 


Reminiscences 


Apropos  of  the  IV  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference 

AGUSTIN  EDWARDS 

Ddfgate  oj  the  Chilean  Government  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1906;  Chairman  of  the  Chilean  Red 
Cross  Delegation  to  the  XVI  International  Red  Cross  Conference 


Thirty-four  years  ago  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  Chile  at  the  international 
conference  that  met  at  Geneva  to  revise 
and  expand  into  a  new  instrument  the 
first  Red  Cross  Convention,  signed  in  the 
same  city  in  1864  at  the  instance  of  Jean 
Henri  Dunant,  one  of  the  sons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  who  brought  special  fame  to  what 
might  well  be  called  the  humanitarian  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  world.  Dunant  was  thirty-six 
years  old  when  he  began  his  great  crusade 
in  the  church  of  the  Italian  hamlet  of  Cast- 
iglione  della  Stivierc,  to  which  he  carried, 
with  the  aid  of  compassionate  men  and  self- 
sacrificing  women,  the  French,  Austrians, 
and  Italians  fallen  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Solferino  on  June  24,  1859.  For  the  first 
lime  in  any  war,  the  w'oundcd  were  cared 
for  without  regard  to  nationality. 
Dunant,  filled  with  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  human  compassion,  inspired  his  volun¬ 
tary  helpers  by  telling  them  that  the  fallen 
enemy  is  no  longer  an  enemy.  Some 
90,000  were  left  on  the  field  of  one  of  the 
Woodiest  battles  recorded  in  history,  in 
which  the  combatants  of  both  armies 
totaled  approximately  300,000. 

How  had  that  idea  come  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  Dunant,  who  happened  to  be  in 
C^stiglionc  at  the  time  when  the  French- 
Piedmontese  troops,  under  Napoleon,  met 
the  -Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Franz  Josef?  .Another  harsher  war, 
fought  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 


which  more  fatalities  were  probably  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  climate  than  from  bullets, 
had  in  1854  drawn  the  “Angel  with  the 
Lamp” — as  Florence  Nightingale  was 
gratefully  called — to  the  hospitals  of 
Scutari  and  Balaklava,  to  aid  the  victims 
of  disease  and  warfare  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  in  the  battles  of  Balaklava  and 
Inkermann,  and  through  the  whole  Cri¬ 
mean  campaign.  The  death-rate  in  the 
hospitals  was  42  percent.  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  in  four  months  of  superhuman 
labor,  reduced  that  high  figure  to  two  per¬ 
cent.  Her  fame  and  her  writings  spread 
through-out  Europe  and  came  to  the 
attention  of  Dunant.  Into  the  soul  of  the 
pitying  and  self-sacrificing  Genevan  fell 
the  seed  that  four  years  later  was  to  bear 
fruit  at  Solferino. 

Dunant  became  the  apostle  who  preached 
the  new  doctrine  in  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
Since  the  eighteenth  century  one  phi¬ 
lanthropist  after  another  had  struggled  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  1762  and 
1 768  M.  de  Chamousset,  general  supervisor 
of  hospitals  for  the  French  royal  army',  and 
Peyrilhe,  a  chemistry  professor  in  Paris, 
had  put  forward  the  idea  of  respecting, 
protecting,  and  caring  for  the  wounded. 
From  time  to  time  military  commanders 
had  made  agreements  recognizing  the 
inviolability  of  hospitals,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  pact  between  Lord  Stair, 
representative  of  George  II  of  England, 
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and  Marshal  de  Xoailles  of  France,  signed 
at  Aschaffenburg  on  June  27,  l'^43;  but 
the  custom  of  robbing,  ill-treating,  and 
even  killing  the  wounded  still  prevailed. 
The  Red  Cross  succeeded  in  making 
headway  only  lK*cause  of  the  efforts  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  its  forerunner,  and 
Jean  Flenri  Dunant,  its  founder.  His 
liook  Souvenir  de  Sol/erino  was  read  eagerly 
throughout  the  world.  The  doors  of  the 
European  courts  were  opened  to  him. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  HI. 
He  was  summoned  by  Queen  .\ugusta  of 
Prussia,  who  told  him  that  she  and  the 
King  would  see  that  his  work  was  success¬ 
ful.  The  royal  houses  of  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Sweden  also  offered  him  their  support. 

1  here  existed,  however,  no  organization 
to  embody  and  coordinate  these  noble 
impulses  and  thus  serve  Dunant  as  the 
means  for  arriving  at  an  international 
agreement  that  would  convert  into  a  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  what  up  to  that  time 
was  only  an  idea,  though  one  that  was 
steadily  gaining  adherents.  A  friend  of 
Dunant’s,  Gustave  Moynier,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  made  when,  as  an  old  man, 
he  delivered  the  opjening  address  at  the 
Red  Cross  Conference  of  1906 — which 
made  him  its  Honorary  President — w-as  in 
.  1 859  the  head  of  a  local  organization  called 
the  .Socicte  Genevoise  d’Utilite  Publique. 
Inspired  by  Dunant,  Moynier  suggested 
that  the  Society  consider  how'  to  attach  a 
voluntary  ambulance  corps  to  belligerent 
armies,  and  the  Socici>  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  International  Welfare 
Congress  scheduled  to  meet  in  1863  to 
give  legal  status  to  the  idea. 

The  Congress,  unfortunately,  was  not 
held,  but  the  Society  was  not  dismayed. 
Neither  Dunant  nor  Moynier  was  a  man 
to  be  daunted  by  obstacles.  Dunant 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  from 
members  of  the  Sficiety,  which  should 
invite  twenty  European  States  to  an  inter¬ 


national  conference  to  examine  the  mean> 
of  "meeting  the  inadequacies  of  the  Sani. 
tary  Service  of  armies  in  the  field.”  .Ajd 
on  October  26,  1863.  the  conference  met 
Its  resolutions  were  not  final,  but  “a  rai 
cross  on  a  w  hite  ground”  was  chosen  as 
the  emblem  symbolizing  the  new  idea 
.\lthough  the  conference  created  no  nev 
rules  of  international  law  in  time  of  war, 
it  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  Dunanu 
proposal.  His  native  land  would  no; 
|iermit  it  to  come  to  naught. 

The  Government  of  Switzerland  realized 
that  to  make  the  movement  successful  ii 
would  have  to  sponsor  officially  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  and  it  therefore  in¬ 
vited  25  sovereign  States  to  meet  ai 
Geneva  in  .\ugust  1864.  Fifteen  accepted 
the  invitation;  of  the  other  nine,  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  five  found  it  physically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  arrive  in  time.  Those  represented 
besides  Switzerland  were  France,  Grea: 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Prussia,  Baden. 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt.  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal. 
Saxony,  Sweden-Norway,  and  Wurtem- 
burg.  On  August  22,  1864,  a  simple 
convention  of  10  articles  was  signed 


definitely  providing  for  the  neutrality  o( 


ambulances  and  hospitals  with  their  respec¬ 


tive  personnel,  compulsory  care  for  the 


k  ' 


sick  and  wounded,  irrespective  of  national¬ 
ity,  and  the  Red  Cross  emblem.  The 
instrument  was  left  open  for  signature  In 
States  not  attending  the  conference.  .Al! 
nations,  one  after  another,  and  Chik 
among  them,  signed  in  the  course  oi 
time.  The  .seed  sowm  by  Dunant  ha^ 
become  a  great  and  beneficent  tree,  undr 
whose  wide-spreading  branches  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  all  nations  on  earth  may  fine 
shelter.  Six  years  after  the  Conventior. 
had  lK*en  signed,  the  Red  Cross  succored 
the  510,000  victims  of  the  Franco-Prussiar 
War  of  1870. 

Another  conference,  35  years  later 
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I  recognized  the  right  of  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  the  initiative  in  convoking  a 
new  diplomatic  conference  to  revise  the 
somewhat  embryonic  Convention  of  1864. 
Switzerland  called  such  a  meeting  in  1906 
and  prepared  the  agenda,  which  was  based 
on  the  various  draft  revisions  suggested  as 
(  the  result  of  42  years'  experience  since  the 
I  original  instrument  was  signed.  In  the 
I  new  draft  convention,  protection  and  care 
!  of.  and  respect  for,  the  w'^  mded  were 
{  extended  and  increased.  It  was  also  neces- 
i  sary  to  fill  in  omissions  and  correct  imper- 

I  lections  revealed  during  that  long  period. 
Thirty-five  nations,  Chile  among  them, 
attended  the  conference,  which  began  its 
labors  on  June  11,  1906,  in  the  State 
j  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall  at 
Geneva,  and  carried  them  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  25  days.  On  July  6  a  con¬ 
vention  of  33  articles,  which  enlarged, 
clarified,  and  made  more  definite  the  1864 
Convention,  was  signed.  It  was  the  joint 
work  of  diplomats,  army  officers,  interna¬ 
tional  law  experts,  and  physicians.  The 
plenipotentiaries  from  America  there 
played  the  role  of  coordinating  the  not 

(always  harmonious  ideas  of  men  who 
examined  the  proposals,  each  according  to 
the  criterion  of  his  own  profession.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and 
Uruguay,  with  rare  exceptions,  voted 
alike  on  the  resolutions,  although  they  had 
not  previously  consulted  one  another. 

.\rticlc  10  of  the  1906  Convention  created 
the  \'oluntecr  .-Xid  Societies;  these  organi- 
;  zations,  which  the  rudimentary  Convention 
■  of  1864  had  not  included  in  its  provisions. 

,  were  given  government  recognition.  The 
door  was  thus  opened  to  enable  the  hu- 
!  mane  activities  of  the  Red  C'ross  to  include 

inot  only  war  victims,  but  also  those  taf  all 
ttreat  human  disasters;  earthquakes,  fires, 
epidemics,  flcxxls,  shipwrecks. 

The  Red  Cross  Conference  of  1 906  made 


a  deep  impression  on  all  of  us  who  at¬ 
tended  it.  I  can  still  hear  M.  Moynier 
delivering  his  opening  address  and  telling 
us,  in  a  quavering  voice,  that  for  him  that 
hour  was  one  of  deep  and  sweet  emotion. 
.\nd  why  should  it  not  have  been,  since 
he  was  remembering  the  occasion  in  1 863, 
43  years  before,  when  the  Societe  Gene- 
voise  d’Utilite  Publique  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  what  was  to  become  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  thirty-six  men  present  rose 
from  their  seats  to  crowd  around  him  and 
shake  his  hand,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
convinced  that  they  had  just  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  institution  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  humanity! 

A  year  after  the  1906  Convention  was 
signed,  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  extended  its  provisions  to  maritime 
warfare. 

II 

Nine  international  Red  Cross  Confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  since  1906,  the  last 
at  London  in  1938.  There  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  Chilean 
delegation,  composed  of  Sra.  Amanda 
Brieba  de  Lorca,  Honorary  Director  of 
the  Chilean  Women’s  Red  Cross  Commit¬ 
tee,  Rear  Admiral  Cali.xto  Rogers,  and 
Sr.  Luis  Renard,  Counsellor  of  the  Chilean 
Embassy  in  London. 

In  contrast  to  the  twelve  States  that 
originally  signed  the  1864  Convention, 
thirty-five  signed  that  of  1906.  At  the 
International  Conference  at  London  in 
1938,  fifty-eight  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented,  namely: 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia, 
B<'lgiuin,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Riea,  Cuba,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Danzig,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Eire,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  The  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  The 
Papal  State,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal, 
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Rumania,  South  Africa,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  Wne- 
zuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  74  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
1864,  the  number  of  nations  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross  had 
more  than  quadrupled. 

The  program  of  the  1938  Conference 
was  very  broad,  revealing  how  the  great 
humanitarian  work  of  the  Red  Cross  had 
continued  to  open  new  horizons  and  extend 
its  beneficent  activities.  It  was  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  among  four  groups:  the 
General  Commission,  the  Legal  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Relief  Commission,  and  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Commission.  All  of  them  dealt 
with  questions  of  the  greatest  humanitarian 
interest,  and  their  deliberations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  spirit  that  emphasized  a 
generous  desire  for  united  action  in  the 
face  of  suffering,  a  desire  that  inspired  the 
creation  of  the  magnificent  institution  that 
when  disaster  strikes  and  even  in  normal 
times  bears  through  the  world  the  noble 
and  consoling  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross, 
symlx)lic  of  the  sublime  teachings  of 
Christ. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  presided  at  the 
f)pening  session,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  to  the  need  for  achieving 
by  all  possible  means  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population,  especially  women  and 
children,  against  the  effects  of  air  or  other 
bombardment.  Who  would  have  thought 
or  dreamed  of  that  necessity  in  1864,  or 
even  in  1906?  The  introduction  of  this 
new  factor  in  human  destruction  during 
the  European  War  of  1914-18  and  in  the 
more  recent  civil  war  in  Spain  inspired 
the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  As 
dangers  multiply,  the  humanitarian  action 
of  the  Red  Cross  should  also  be  multi¬ 
plied.  Docs  not  the  frightful  slaughter  of 
the  war  we  are  now  witnessing  reveal  how 
necessary  that  warning  was  at  the  London 
Conference  in  1938?  Something  has  been 


done  since  then,  but  much  more  sfl 
remains  to  be  done. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chilean  Rk 
Cross,  its  delegation  presented  at  the  XM 
International  Conference  a  draft  resoi. 
tion  to  give  universal  application  to  a: 
agreement  of  the  II  Pan  American  Re 
Cross  Conference,  held  at  Washington  : 
1926,  to  the  effect  that  no  Red  Cross  s« 
tion,  delegation,  or  committee  be  estal- 
lished  on  foreign  soil  without  the  consent 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Nation^ 
society,  with  but  one  exception,  name; 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  aac 
then  only  temporarily  and  for  a  previousl\ 
determined  purpose.  This  proposal  va 
the  subject  of  some  debate  in  the  Genen| 
Commission,  since  it  was  intended  t 
clarify  a  resolution  passed  by  the  X  Into 
national  Conference  of  Geneva  of  192l  j| 
which  in  application  was  the  cause  offric ! 


tion  between  the  foreign  societies  tr>'ingti)| 


establish  branches  in  territory  outside  tbti: 
jurisdiction  and  the  national  societies  ens- 
ing  in  such  places.  The  1921  Geneva  ret- 
lution  contradicted  itself,  since  although  k 
the  first  part  it  stated  that  no  foreign  ddt- 
gations  could  be  formed  without  penni* 
sion  from  the  Central  Committee  ofth 
respective  country,  in  the  second  paitti 


laid  upon  those  Central  Committees  t 
obligation  of  giving  the  fullest  possible  con¬ 
sent  to  such  requests,  when  said  delegatioc 
worked  exclusively  among  their  compatriots,^^ 
the  additional  provision  that,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  differences  should  be  referm 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  interr.; 
tional  Red  Cross. 

The  C^hilean  delegation  impressed  up 
the  London  C’onfcrencc  how  difficult  it  v- 
to  prevent  friction  between  Central  R' 
Cross  Committees  and  branches  attemp' 
ing  to  work  in  territory  outside  ti. 
national  jurisdiction,  liccause  of  the  funi j 
mentally  different  juridical  bases  fordcr 
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I  mining  nationality  in  Europe  and  in  the 
i  Americas,  and  hence  for  deciding  who  are 
ccmpatriots  and  who  nationals  of  the  coun- 
‘  tr}'  in  which  the  foreign  branches  wish  to 
i  carry  on  their  activities.  European  legis- 

i'  lation,  in  matters  of  nationality,  is  governed 
by  the  principle  of  jus  sanguinis,  while  the 
American  is  based  on  jus  soli.  It  is  obvious, 
t  therefore,  that  a  foreign  branch  might 
claim  as  ccmpatriots  individuals  whom  the 
I  Central  Committee  would  consider  na¬ 
tionals,  and  that  this  would  inevitably 
j  happen  in  practice  and  be  most  serious  in 
the  American  nations  that  have  had  the 
largest  volume  of  European  immigration  in 
recent  years. 

The  possibility  of  friction  outlined  by 
the  Chilean  delegation  was  recognized  by 
the  Conference,  and  the  proposal  that  uni¬ 
versal  application  be  given  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  II  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Washington  in  1926  and 
summarized  above  was  unanimously 
adopted  with  slight  verbal  changes,  which 
did  not  in  any  way  alter  its  meaning. 

In  the  XVI  Conference,  at  the  initiative 
of  Great  Britain,  it  was  agreed  to  consider, 
through  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  best  way  to  unite  in  a 
single  text  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
and  The  Hague  Conventions  of  1 906  and 
1907,  respectively,  which  hitherto  had 
been  the  cornerstones  of  the  work  of  the 

I  Red  Cross,  and  had  been  reinforced  by 
resolutions  taken  at  the  various  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences.  These  resolutions, 
while  undoubtedly  of  great  moral  effective¬ 
ness,  lacked  juridical  character  and  did 
not  have  the  precision  and  force  of  con¬ 
tractual  obligations.  \’indictive  warfare 
has  spread  over  all  the  world.  CTuel  and 

I  terrifying  means  of  destruction  arc  now  in 
<ise;  the  obligation  to  distinguish  between 
combatants  and  non-combatants  is  being 
I  "tcreasingly  disregarded;  and  the  growing 
1  participation  in  war  operations  and  in  the 


manufacture  of  arms  on  the  part  of  those 
who  in  normal  times  compose  the  civilian 
population  makes  such  distinction  daily 
more  difficult.  Surely,  therefore,  all  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  of  the  world  where  there  has 
been  a  reawakening  of  deep  compassion 
for  the  victims  of  bloodshed,  mutilation, 
disease,  suffering  of  all  kinds,  both  physical 
and  spiritual,  left  like  an  infernal  imprint 
on  human  society  by  the  fury  of  man 
against  man,  will  be  led  to  seek  in  a  new 
international  Red  Cross  convention  not 
only  the  combination  of  the  Geneva  and 
The  Hague  Conventions  in  a  single  text, 
as  Great  Britain  proposed  at  that  confer¬ 
ence,  but  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
prevent  humanity  from  continuing  to 
plunge  madly  into  the  abyss  of  its  own 
destruction. 

With  a  presentiment  of  what  so  soon 
thereafter  came  to  pass,  the  Chilean  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  XVI  Conference  pointed  out 
measures  that  w'ould  give  practical  results, 
not  only  in  protecting  the  lives  of  innocent 
persons  having  no  connection  w'ith  war 
operations,  but  also  in  saving  from  blind 
destructive  fury  monuments,  buildings, 
works  of  art,  and  all  that  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  has  accumulated  through 
the  years  at  the  cost  of  enormous  skill  and 
financial  sacrifices.  The  Chilean  delega¬ 
tion  called  the  attention  of  the  conference 
to  the  responsibility  of  those  governments 
that,  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war, 
built,  maintained,  and  enlarged  munitions 
and  war-material  factories  in  great  cities 
or  densely  populated  centers.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  indeed  an  invitation  to  slaughter 
civilians  and  to  destroy  non-military  objec¬ 
tives.  The  Chilean  delegation  pointed  out 
further  that  the  transfer  of  such  factories 
to  sites  far  from  great  capitals  and  popu¬ 
lated  centers  would  mean  a  double  pro¬ 
tection:  that  of  the  cities  themselves  and 
their  civil  population,  and  that  of  the 
armament  and  munitions  factories,  whose 
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construction  could  be  made  bomb-proof. 
The  delegation  added  that  although  the 
transfer  might  involve  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  they  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
the  human  lives  thus  protected  and  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  through  many  years 
and  even  centuries,  which  would  thereby 
be  saved  from  danger. 

This  suggestion  of  the  Chilean  delegation 
was  applauded  by  all  the  other  delegations 
to  the  Conference.  The  present  war  has 
made  plain  the  need  for  seeking  an  agree¬ 
ment  from  all  governments  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Have  we  not  seen  that,  faced 
with  the  fear  of  the  most  horrible  destruc¬ 
tion,  France  and  Italy  deemed  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  declare  Paris  and  Rome  op>en  cities? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  that  de¬ 
cision  had  had  a  universal  and  permanent 
character,  instead  of  being  an  emergency 
measure  which  might  be  disregarded  at 
any  moment? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  approaching  IV’^ 
Pan  American  Conference  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  Santiago,  Chile,  will  adopt  as  a 
formal  resolution  this  suggestion  of  the 
Chilean  delegation  to  the  XVI  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  Conference  of  1938,  and 
offer  it  as  an  American  proposal  to  the 
next  International  Conference,  to  be  con¬ 
voked  as  soon  as  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  permits. 

Ill 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Third  Pan  American  Conference  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  the  Fourth  W'ill  be  held 
in  Santiago,  and  the  Chilean  National 
Committee  has  drafted  a  program  that 
includes  all  aspects  of  the  humanitarian 
work  carried  on  by  these  societies  through¬ 
out  the  world.  At  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Chilean  delegation,  at  the 
instance  of  its  Government  and  the 
national  Red  Cross,  invited  the  Inter¬ 


national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  ■ '  co 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  ar 
other  national  societies  to  attend  to 
meeting.  I 

The  program  of  the  conference  is  colP  d( 
prehensive.  It  will  permit  the  defeL  T 
tions  to  join  in  strengthening  their  orgail  le 
izations,  whose  charitable  mission  it  it  I  d 
prevent  and  alleviate  human  suffering  J  e\ 
divers  kinds.  The  International  CcJ  sc 
mittee  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Sc ! 
eties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  infrj  d^ 
this  American  meeting  of  Red  Cml  v'l 
experience,  at  once  tragic  and  profit '  ^  li 
in  the  present  Europiean  war.  I'ci  h; 
peace  is  reestablished  and  another  Inirl  fi 
national  Conference  can  be  held,  suci  ii 
consultation  should  help  unify  views,  J  g 
that  we  may  draft  an  international  I  f( 
vention  that  will  take  into  considerail  o 
the  different  aspects  and  proposals  offml  d 
to  the  scrutiny  of  all  men  of  feeling  as  e 
gcKxi  will.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paii-  e 
ful  circumstances  prevailing  in  Eutok  r 
and  the  transportation  difficulties  due  ',  i 
the  war  will  not  prevent  the  attendana:  { 
representatives  of  the  International  Cce  i 
mittee,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  S  1 
and  national  societies  of  the  entire  word  ( 
The  Red  Cross  was  born  to  mitigate  i 
horrors  and  suffering  of  war  in  Eurrol ; 
where  it  has  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  1< 
mission  primarily  on  battlefields  and  ! 
bombarded  cities.  In  America,  wtr 
Providence  has  spared  us  from  living: 
a  latent  or  active  state  of  war  and  we  k 
suffered  only  sporadic  conflicts,  the  R: 
Cross  has  concentrated  its  activity  ; 
another  kind  of  calamity,  and  is  trying 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  victims  of  f; 
demies,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  st 
wrecks.  It  also  carries  on  intensive  hfi 
and  educational  campaigns,  perhaps  iri 
necessary  in  our  countries  than  amt: 
nations  enjoying  the  older  culture  d  ■ 
European  continent.  In  America, 
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comparatively  unjjopulated  if  its  immense 
area  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  need 
to  give  sjjecial  attention  and  care  to  moth¬ 
ers  and  children,  because  on  their  welfare 
depends  the  growth  of  the  population. 
This  same  need  for  protecting  the  race  has 
led  the  .\merican  nations  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  prolong  life  and  combat  such 
esils  as  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
social,  parasitical  and  tropical  diseases. 

The  American  Red  Cross  societies  have 
developed  and  can  still  continue  to  de- 
elop  their  activities  in  this  field,  which 
lies  definitely  within  their  province.  They 
have  yet  another  fertile  and  very  promising 
field  in  the  education  of  American  youth 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross;  boys  and 
girls  should  be  imbued  with  charitable 
fervor  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  aid  those 
of  their  fellow  men  who  are  victims  of 
disaster.  Such  education  is  comparatively 
easy  in  the  European  nations,  with  their 
;;  ereat  concentrations  of  humanity;  it  is 
u:  '  more  difficult  in  America,  where  the  pop- 
ue»|  ulation  is  sparse.  Some  problems  of  im¬ 


portance  to  American  Red  Cross  societies 
are  less  acute  in  European  societies.  Hence 
the  program  of  the  IV  Pan  American  Red 
Cross  Conference  contemplates  a  series  of 
activities  that  will  offer  the  delegations 
attending  it  fresh  fields  for  work  and 
discussion. 

If,  as  we  wish  and  hope,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  European  and  Asiatic 
•N’ational  Societies  are  represented  at  the 
IV’  Pan  American  Conference  at  Santiago, 
they  can  bring  to  its  deliberations  valuable 
information  on  the  formidable  humani¬ 
tarian  problems  with  which  they  have 


had  to  deal  in  connection  with  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  great  human  masses  overwhelmed 
by  hostilities  or  cruelly  persecuted  by 
slurs  on  their  race  or  beliefs,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  air  bombardments  and  all 
the  train  of  calamities  that  the  conflict 
has  loosed  on  other  continents. 

Such  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Red  Cross, 
can  and  should  be  of  mutual  profit.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  lasting  peace  may 
soon  be  reestablished  in  Europe  and  that 
the  humanitarian  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  peaceful  and  constructive  tasks 
may  soon  overshadow  its  mission  of  alle¬ 
viating  the  suffering  deliberately  caused 
by  the  unbridled  passions  of  men.  And  if 
unfortunately  in  these  days  when  distances 
have  virtually  disappeared  and  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  war  extend  to  all  nations,  our 
America  should  be  drawn  in  and  suffer 
the  same  anguish  as  the  Old  World,  the 
experience  of  the  European  delegations 
and  the  discussion  arising  therefrom  at 
the  Santiago  Conference  would  be  of 
great  profit  to  the  American  delegations. 

The  IV  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Con¬ 
ference  has,  then,  a  vast  field  of  action  and 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  give  a  great 
impulse  to  the  noble  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  manifold  phases  of  its  humani¬ 
tarian  mission,  with  the  assistance  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  New  and  the  Old  Conti¬ 
nents.  Once  more  proof  will  be  given 
that  the  Red  Cross  recognizes  no  frontiers, 
no  difference  of  nation  or  continent,  in 
its  efl’orts  to  bring  together  men  of  all 
races,  all  creeds,  and  all  tongues,  in  the 
serene,  unclouded  atmosphere  of  charity, 
self-sacrifice,  pity  and  compassion. 


MEMORIAL  TO  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  NURSES 

In  the  garden  between  the  three  Red  Cross  buildings  in  Washington  stands  this  monument  by  R.  L 
McKenzie,  a  memorial  to  Jane  A.  Delano,  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Nunn 
Service  from  1909-19,  and  to  the  296  nurses  who  died  in  service  during  the  World  War. 


The  Red  Cross  in  America 

A.  R.  LARROSA 

Director  oj  the  Ibero-American  Office  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 

Sev'ENTEEN  years  have  passed  since  there  war,  accompanied  by  all  its  sinister  rctir ' 

took  place  at  Buenos  Aires  the  First  Pan  of  epidemics,  was  being  waged  in  Sot 

American  Red  Cross  Conference — a  America.  It  was  an  inhuman  war,  i 

gathering  whieli  in  its  sphere  may  well  which  the  ragged,  hungry  soldiers  wr 

be  likened  to  Bolivar’s  Congress  of  shaken  more  with  fever  than  with  hatr 

Panama.  of  the  enemy.  A  Brazilian  woman, 

The  Red  Cross  of  .America,  like  that  of  Ncry,  set  forth  from  Bahia  with  a  group 

Europe,  had  its  origin  in  war.  In  1864,  volunteers  on  a  noble  mission  of  meir 

while  the  diplomatic  conference  called  by  She  remained  in  the  inhospitable  pan: 

the  Swiss  Government  was  working  out  the  for  four  years,  healing  the  wounded,  cot- 
First  Red  Cross  Convention  of  Geneva.  soling  the  sick,  catching  the  last  words 
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the  dying.  Fate  even  reserved  for  her  the 
heart-rending  experience  of  one  day  find¬ 
ing,  among  a  great  heap  of  the  dead,  the 
^  body  of  her  own  son. 

I  ■  While  Anna  Ncry  of  Brazil  was  thus 
engaged  in  her  mission  of  mercy,  a  con¬ 
temporary,  Clara  Barton  of  the  United 
States,  undertook  similar  work  among  the 
soldiers  of  her  own  war-torn  country. 
Before  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
Miss  Barton  was  employed  as  a  copyist  by 
the  United  States  Government,  but  upon 
,  its  outbreak  she  volunteered  her  services 
1  and  worked  with  great  zeal  for  the  relief 
j  of  the  wounded  soldiers.  After  the  war 
I  she  organized  a  missing-soldiers  bureau  in 
Washington  and  through  her  efforts  the 
graves  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  were  identified  and  marked.  By  the 
time  that  task  was  ended,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  raging  in  Europe. 
That  conflict  kindled  anew  her  desire  to 
serve  mankind,  and  she  went  abroad  to 
assist  in  organizing  military  hospitals  and 
in  distributing  relief  supplies  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  Upon  her  return  home  she 
bent  all  her  efforts  toward  effecting  the 
organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  were  finally 
successful  in  1881-82,  she  became  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  continued  in  the  po.st  until  1905. 

These  two  American  women,  symbolic 
of  mercy  and  greatness  of  soul,  whose 
qualities  of  hunianitarianism  flowered  so 
brilliantly  amid  the  cruelties  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  war,  arc  outstanding  among  the 
forerunners  and  founders  of  Red  Cro.ss 
societies. 

Of  the  fourteen  societies  existing  in 
America  when  Henry  P.  Davison,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Red  C'ross  War  Coun¬ 
cil,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  Red 
Cross  societies  of  the  world  in  one  federa¬ 
tion,  only  nine  had  a.skcd  for  recognition 
by  the  International  Committee  of  Ge¬ 


neva  and  been  accredited  to  the  others. 
Of  these  nine,  one  had  distributed  its 
funds  among  the  needy  and  then  dis¬ 
banded,  and  in  another  only  the  chair¬ 
man  carried  on  any  active  work. 

The  truth  is  that  only  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  June  1919  did  there  come  an  awakening 
of  the  Red  Cross  movement  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  movement  was  not  in 
full  swing  until  1923,  after  the  First  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  Conference  was  held 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

From  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Bering 
Strait,  there  is  now  no  place  in  America 
where  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross  does 
not  float. 

It  would  be  an  interminable  task  to  list 
all  the  work  done  by  each  society.  Every 
kind  of  activity  which  can  contribute  to 
the  health  and  the  well-being  of  mankind 


Courtesy  of  Americao  Red  CroM 


A  JUNIOR  RED  CRO.SS  WORKER 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the 
making  of  garments  to  be  distributed  among  war 
victims. 


Photograph  by  l>nit«d  Htataa  Army  Air  Corps 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  A  COUNTRY  IN  DISTRESS 

At  the  time  of  the  1 939  earthquake  in  Chile,  the  American  Red  Cross  was  one  of  the  sister  societies  send; 
medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing  by  plane. 
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CottrUty  q(  L««cue  of  K»<i  CroM  «Horieti«s 


VOLUNTEER  NURSING  AIDS  OF  THE  VENEZUELAN  RED  CROSS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


falls  within  the  Red  Cross  program.  Cam¬ 
paigns  against  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases  have  been  undertaken,  as  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina;  in  Costa  Rica  low- 
cost  houses  have  been  constructed;  in 
Chile  free  barber  shops  for  children  have 
been  opened;  in  Panama  welfare  work  is 
done  in  the  leprosariums  and  prisons; 
in  still  other  places  tropical  anemia, 
malaria,  and  trachoma  are  fought;  arte¬ 
sian  wells  are  dug;  first  aid  posts  are 
established  along  highways  and  life-saving 
stations  on  beaches;  radio  talks  are  given; 
magazines,  pamphlets,  handbooks,  posters, 
and  films  are  issued.  In  each  of  the 
great  Red  Cross  hospitals  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  consultations  exceeds 
50,000  a  year.  According  to  1938  sta¬ 
tistics,  services  given  in  the  Red  Cross 
hospital  of  Caracas — consultations,  treat¬ 
ments,  operations,  serum  injections,  etc. — 
totaled  over  648,000.  In  the  Guatemalan 


Red  Cross  clinics,  more  than  28,000  c« 
were  treated.  In  the  Red  Cross  clispe: 
saries  at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  in  IJJ 
15,230  cases  received  attention,  includ;:- 
ultra-violet-ray  treatments,  serum  InV 
tions,  vaccinations,  and  first  aid  to  acc 
dent  victims.  In  the  anti-tulxTculK. 
clinical,  and  maternity  centers  of  t. 
Colombian  Red  Cross  in  Bogota,  trea 
ments  during  the  past  year  totals 
585,170.  Visits  to  dental  and  other  diii 
operated  by  the  Chilean  Red  Cnj 
annually  surpass  the  million  mark.  Tk 
societies  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  aa 
Haiti  also  carry  on  similarly  importa 
and  interesting  work.  In  general,  j 
central  committees  and  nearly  all  loai 
chapters  in  the  Americas  support  ftt 
dispensaries  or  clinics,  with  the  result 
social  welfare  in  many  isolated  commurJ 
ties  and  even  in  larger  and  more  iniporta: 
towns  is  often  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cre^ 
In  Panama,  for  example,  the  Red  Cr> 
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Courtesy  of  tbe  Leacue  of  Red  Crow  Societiw 


A  CLOSING  FESTIVAL  AT  THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCl 

This  conference,  which  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1935,  voted  that  the  next  should  be  held  it 

Santiago.  [ 
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TRANSPORTS  OF  THE  HABANA 

at  present  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  following  institutions:  a  home  for 
the  aged,  three  children’s  homes,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  preventorium,  home  for  dependent 
girls,  and  w’omen’s  reformatory.  Another 
Red  Cross  activity  which  is  almost  con¬ 
tinent-wide  in  scope  is  ambulance  service. 

•  Planes  for  this  purpose  are  available. 

In  few  nations  is  there  a  more  serious 
problem  than  infant  mortality.  For  this 
reason  infant  and  child  health  activities 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of 
Latin  American  Red  Cross  societies.  As 
specific  examples  of  this  line  of  endeavor 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  Red  Cross 
|[  children’s  homes  in  Uruguay,  the  four 
;;  niatcrnity  hospitals  and  the  preventoriums 
I  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  the  maternity 
hospitals  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Ciudad  Trujillo, 

I  the  day  nurseries  of  the  Ecuadorean  Red 
I  Cross,  and  the  countless  other  day  nurs- 

•  erics,  milk  stations,  child  health  and  free 
i  restaurants  for  mothers  and  children  which 

the  Red  Cross  has  established  in  even  the 
most  remote  towns  and  villages  of  .America. 


CHAPTER,  CUBAN  RED  CROSS 

In  all  countries  the  Red  Cross  gives 
instruction  in  nursing,  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  schools  of  nursing  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  offer  complete  professional 
training  to  w’omen.  The  school  of  the 
Mexican  Red  Cross  is  part  of  the  National 
University  and  its  certificates  are  officially 
recognized.  The  school  of  the  Colombian 
Red  Cross  trains  both  hospital  and  visiting 
nurses  and  its  course  of  study  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  University  nursing  school. 
The  Dominican  Red  Cross  school  has  the 
three-year  program  required  by  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Still  other  important 
Red  Cross  schools  are  those  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Venezuela,  and  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  schools  for 
volunteer  nursing  aides  which  have  been 
gaining  such  momentum  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  Argentina  and  Venezuela. 

The  idea  of  enrolling  children  under  the 
banner  of  the  Red  Cross  has  had  great 
appeal  in  the  New  World,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
has  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  Chile, 


\ 
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for  example,  where  it  has  a  broad  program 
of  activity;  in  Peru,  where  it  recently 
sponsored  a  health  campaign  with  ad¬ 
mirable  results;  and  in  Mexico,  Argentina* 
Cuba,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Honduras. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  example  of 
the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  fellowship  that 
animates  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the 
American  continent  than  their  spontaneity 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  I 

in  giving  help  when  misfortune  overt« 
a  country.  When  the  great  earihqu:; 
struck  Chile  in  1939,  leaving  dcvastatk 
sorrow,  and  suffering  in  its  wake, 
overwhelming  generosity  of  the  Aineric- 
Red  Cross  societies  spoke  more  clear 
than  any  words  of  the  efficient  action  a:, 
the  sentiments  of  altruism  and  sublir 
humanitarianism  motivating  the  grt. 
international  organization  of  which  tb- 
are  part. 


Chile’s  Southern  Vacationland 

ROBERT  KING  HALL  and  MARGARET  GVVENLLIAN  STANTON 


•‘CouE  VISIT  the  beautiful  lakes  of  southern 
Chile.”  This  invitation  flashed  from  a 
newspaper  page  on  a  cold  New  York  day. 
To  many  readers  it  stirred  a  vague  rest¬ 
lessness  and  longing  to  travel  to  new 
scenes  and  new  places.  To  others  it 
awoke  memories  of  an  enchanted  region 
centering  around  the  snow-capped  volcano 
Osomo  and  that  fairyland  of  deep  green 
lakes,  tumbling  waterfalls,  and  eternal 
snows  which  marks  one  of  the  famous 
passes  across  the  Andes. 

The  tradition  of  the  years  has  turned  the 
travel-minded  of  northern  lands  toward 
Europe,  so  that  those  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  Chile  are 
still  a  privileged  few.  In  recent  years, 
j  however,  increasing  numliers  of  visitors 
f  have  returned  with  enthusiastic  tales  of 
I  southern  travel.  Some  of  the  most  voluble 
are  those  whose  interest  in  skiing  has  led 
them  to  a  country  where  winter  rains  in 
the  valleys  pile  snow  on  the  mountains 
for  week-end  excursions  in  July  and 
•August.  For  others  a  holiday  in  Chile 
brings  the  thrills  that  only  a  fisherman 
knows.  They  visit  the  deep  seas  ofT  the 
northern  coast,  or  travel  to  the  snow'-fed 
lakes  and  streams  on  the  slojies  of  the 
.•\ndes.  The  majority,  eager  to  see  the 
justly  famous  lake  region,  visit  Chile  in 
i  months  when  it  is  winter  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  make  a  quick  circle  tour 
from  Santiago.  On  them  all  the  magic 
of  the  country  casts  its  spell.  They  re¬ 
turn  impressed  by  the  friendliness  of  the 
■  country  and  its  people.  They  marvel  at 
t  the  inexpensiveness  of  trains  and  hotel 
accommodations.  They  are  refreshed  by 
natural  beauties  for  which  traveler’s  tales 
and  tourist  agency  pamphlets  could  not 


adequately  prepare  them.  By  the  time 
they  arrive  in  Santiago  again  they  are 
already  laying  plans  for  their  next  trip. 

If  you  are  a  typical  North  American 
tourist,  you  will  arrive  first  at  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  in 
or  near  Vina  del  Mar  to  try  your  luck  at 
the  Casino,  or  to  enjoy  ocean  bathing. 
S(X)n,  however,  a  winding  three -hour 
ride  by  electric  express  train  will  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  the  mountains  that  are  the 
inevitable  theme  of  all  Chilean  land¬ 
scapes,  and  land  you  in  the  beautiful 
capital,  Santiago.  If  you  are  fortunate, 
the  air  is  crystal  clear  and  the  snow'-capped 
mountains  will  seem  within  reach  of  your 
hand.  For  month  after  month,  around 
Santiago,  the  incredible  days  w'ill  continue. 
In  summer  the  days  are  warm,  but  dry, 
and  always  the  late  afternoon  breezes 
from  the  mountains  will  refresh  and  stimu¬ 
late  you.  You  need  have  no  concern  for 
the  weather  in  making  your  plans  for  local 
excursions.  Eventually  the  invitation  to 
the  south  must  be  answered.  Everyone 
you  meet  in  Santiago  will  ask,  “Have  you 
been  south?”  You  will  provide  yourself 
with  a  railway  guide  {Guia  del  Veraneanle), 
a  summer  tourist  ticket  “good  for  thirty 
days  between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Montt 
and  branches,”  a  Pullman  ticket  which 
you  have  wisely  reserved  many  days  in 
advance,  and  be  ofT  to  the  Alameda 
station  to  Ijegin  your  great  adventure,  and 
see  for  yourself  whether  all  of  the  tales  you 
have  heard  are  true. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequented  route  in¬ 
cludes  Pucon,  Osorno,  Puerto  \’aras, 
Puerto  Montt  and  a  trip  across  Lake 
Llanquihue  and  I.akc  Totlos  Los  Santos. 
Those  who  have  more  time  venture  over 
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Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Donald  Gray 


THE  VOLCANO  OSORNO  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE 
Centering  around  this  p>eak  is  an  enchanted  region  of  deep  green  lakes,  tumbling  waterfalls  and  etenui 


branch  lines  of  the  railroad  to  other  points 
of  interest  on  the  coast  or  in  the  mountains. 
Pichelemu,  Constitucion,  Concepcion,  and 
\'aldivia  offer  their  individual  charms 
along  the  coast.  Pucon,  Lake  Ranco  and 
the  springs  at  Puyehue  offer  clear  lakes 
and  deep  forests  for  fishing,  riding,  and 
climbing  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
With  a  tourist  ticket  in  one  hand  and  a 
railway  guide  with  its  alluring  maps  in  the 
other,  the  possibilities  seem  endless. 

The  night  express  from  Santiago  leaves 
at  six  in  the  afternoon  and  arrives  in 
Puerto  Varas  about  half-past  three  on  the 
following  afterncx)n.  If  you  are  a  wise 
traveler,  you  will  be  uf)  by  eight  o’clock 
to  be  on  the  platform  at  Temuco,  where 
the  Araucanian  Indians  bring  weaving 
and  silver  work  to  sell  to  the  tourist.  You 
may  barter  now  for  their  wares,  or  wait 


until  your  return.  At  each  station  ye 
will  get  out  to  stretch  your  legs,  haw; 
smoke  or  chat,  and  sample  famous  Cihik 
fruits.  After  lunch  you  will  strain  yu 
eyes  for  your  first  glimpse  of  the  volcaB 
Osorno,  which  seems  unreal  as  it  life 
snowy  cone  above  the  fertile  rol 
farmlands. 

In  Puerto  V’aras  the  hotel  of  the  Sas 
Railways  is  directly  opposite  the  stafi* 
and  oflers  every  luxury  and  comfoil 
traveler  could  ask.  Porters  will  sow^ 
your  bags  on  a  strap,  throw  some  (K(| 
their  shoulders,  load  both  hands, 
escort  you  across  to  the  “big  hotel,"? 
down  the  hill  by  a  long,  easy  flight 
steps  to  one  of  .several  older,  smaller 
very  comfortable  hotels  in  the  town 
directly  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  F.vr| 
one  walks.  Only  those  who  have  in 
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chile’s  southern  vacationland 
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J  THE.CASINO,  VINA  DFX  MAR 

]  Nrar  Valparaiso  is  the  famous  Chilean  seaside  resort  of  \’ina  del  Mar,  where  many  visitors  try  their  luck 

at  the  casino. 


reservations  at  some  favorite  pension  at 
Puerto  Chico  will  look  for  cars. 

The  weather  here  is  a  gamble,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  in  such  latitudes.  On  a  picture- 
book  day,  the  white  peaks  of  Osorno  and 
Calbuco  are  set  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
ocean  blue  of  Lake  Llanquihue.  Some¬ 
times  spotless  azure  skies  will  alternate 
with  the  gray  scudding  clouds  of  sudden 
showers.  Perhaps  a  soft  veil  of  fog  or  rain 
will  have  dropped  over  the  lake,  and  you 
will  eagerly  await  the  lifting  of  the  curtain. 
Surely  at  the  first  sight  of  that  scenic 
grandeur,  you  will  begin  to  realize  that 
the  stories  you  have  heard  were  genuine 
in  their  praise. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  possible 
excursions  from  Puerto  Varas.  Pleasant 
walks  take  one  to  the  hilltop  park  directly 
over  the  water,  to  Calvary  Hill,  or  along 
the  lakeshore  to  Puerto  Chico.  An  all¬ 
day  trip  on  a  little  freightboat  will  com¬ 


pletely  circle  the  lake.  The  trip  to  Puerto 
Montt  may  be  made  in  about  an  hour  by 
train  (on  your  tourist  ticket),  by  bus,  or  in 
a  hired  car.  Automobile  excursion  rates 
are  fixed  by  the  municipality.  Some 
afternoon  you  will  probably  join  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  “La  Poza,”  possibly  hiring  an 
auto  to  driv'e  to  the  entrance,  but  more 
probably  joining  a  group  to  cross  the  lake 
by  motor  launch.  At  the  entrance  you 
will  transfer  to  a  smaller  boat,  which 
literally  tunnels  its  way  through  the  heav>' 
growth  of  stunted  shrubs  and  trees  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  larger  lake  and  suddenly 
brings  you  onto  a  small  body  of  water 
surrounded  by  a  heavily  wooded  wilder¬ 
ness,  far  removed  from  the  open  farmlands 
you  have  left  but  a  few  minutes  earlier. 
The  boatman  will  take  you  on  a  brief  tour 
of  the  little  lake,  and  then  land  you  on  an 
island.  A  steep  climb  will  bring  you  up  to 
a  pavilion  where  camera  enthusiasts  eager- 
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via  the  Southern  and  Federal  Railwawl 
Each  day  a  little  white  steamer  pulls  onl 
from  the  dock  at  Puerto  Varas  and  angle  I 
across  Lake  Llanquihue.  When  this  rouit 
was  first  used,  the  region  was  a  basin  c«. 
ered  with  virgin  timber.  Now  the  sf 
velvet-green  patchwork  of  the  farms  aloi 
the  shore  may  recall  the  Finger  Lakeia 
New  York  in  full  springtime  vegetatie 
while  the  irregular  peak  of  Calbuco  art 
the  strangely  symmetrical  cone  of  Osom 
ahead  and  to  the  left  lend  contrast  w 
distinction.  The  deep  color  of  the  watoi 
due  to  its  as  yet  unsounded  depth,  andt 
the  chemical  action  of  some  past  eruptb® 
which,  sportsmen  wistfully  inform  yoni 
has  likewise  ruined  the  fishing.  I 

The  steamer  leaves  Puerto  Varas  shorri 
after  breakfast.  Although  the  lake  nai 
remain  calm  as  the  traditional  millpaii 
it  may  also  kick  up  a  sudden  storm  wortk 
of  any  sailor’s  respect.  Even  the  unfc: 
tunates,  however,  will  quickly  recover* 
Ensenada.  A  short  bus  ride  will  bring  jw 
to  the  Ensenada  Hotel,  whose  lunches  ait 
justly  famous  with  tourists  of  three  cor 
tinents.  Plenty  of  time  is  always  pr 
vided  for  a  lingering  over  the  delicio. 
meal,  a  stroll  about  the  gardens,  or  a  w- 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  or  back  im 
the  pine  wexids.  |j 

From  Ensenada  runs  a  twisted,  ruitr. 
but  extremely  beautiful  road  over  whir; 
small  buses  shuttle  back  and  forth  car 
ing  passengers  on  the  half-hour  trip  alo2 
the  rapids  of  the  Petrohu6  River  to  c 
shores  of  Lake  Todos  Los  Santos.  Eve 
if  you  plan  to  return  to  Puerto  Varas  t 
same  afternoon  there  is  plenty  of  time  1 
this  trip.  The  country  is  wild.  The  roa 
cuts  through  the  forest  and  across  la 
flows.  The  shores  of  the  stream  r 
rugged  replicas  of  the  Rockies  a  centr 
ago.  'Fhe  white  froth  leaps  through  ■ 
gorges  and  .sends  spray  over  the  n- 
Ixjuldcrs  and  onto  the  pine  covered  slog 


ly  snap  views  of  Osorno,  magnificently 
framed  by  the  trees,  and  neglect  their 
deliciously  served  coffee  and  cakes. 

Llanquihue  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  lakes  between  Chile  and  Argentina. 
The  scenic  passage  over  a  natural  series  of 
water  levels  and  through  the  pass  of  Perez 
Rosales  is  the  central  section  in  the  inter¬ 
national  route  that  starts  with  the  Chilean 
State  Railways  in  Santiago,  extends  south 
through  the  fertile  Central  Valley  to 
Puerto  \'aras,  and  on  the  Argentine  side 
runs  north  from  Bariloche  to  Buenos  Aires 


Pbotocrftpb  by  E.  Karl 

THE  HOTEL  AT  PEULLA 

For  those  making  the  magnificent  two-day  trip 
from  Puerto  Varas  in  Chile  to  Bariloche  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  there  are  comfortable  accommodations  en 
route. 


Counciy  of  ChUoaa  State  Railwaye 


THE  HOTEL  AT  PUC6n 


This  hotel,  near  the  lake  and  volcano  of  Villarica,  is  a  mccca  for  many  tourists,  especially  fishermen. 


Occasionally  the  banks  flatten  out  into  an 
open  space  with  willows  along  the  boulder- 
strewn  stream  bed,  where  sunlight  plays 
on  the  water,  and  there  will  be  new 
glimpses  of  the  cone  of  Osorno. 

If  you  are  continuing  to  Argentina,  there 
is  another  little  lake  steamer  waiting  and 
for  more  than  three  hours  your  vessel  will 
push  its  nose  through  the  green  waters  of 
Lake  Todos  Los  Santos.  On  a  gray  day, 
the  dripping  moss-  and  fern-covered 
shores  rise  abruptly  from  oily  jade  green 
waters,  and  the  tops  of  the  higher  pines 
will  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  upper  moun¬ 
tain  slopes.  On  a  clear  day  the  water  will 
take  on  an  emerald  hue  and  the  mountain 
slopes  will  seem  even  bolder.  There  are 
glimpses  of  long  lacy  silver  filaments  of 
water  falling  from  the  heights.  A  few 
cleared  fields  and  log  houses  .show  that  men 
have  dared  to  pit  their  strength  against  the 


might  of  the  wilderness.  If  Osorno  is 
“wearing  a  feather  in  his  cap”  you  may 
watch  the  thin  white  plume  on  the  peak 
grow  slowly  until  great  rain  clouds  have 
been  formed.  The  peak  of  Puntiagudo 
seems  to  have  been  pulled  and  twisted  by 
some  supernatural  force.  These  peaks  will 
disappear  from  view  as  each  change  in  the 
twisting  course  along  the  lake  finds  the 
little  ship  more  closely  hemmed  in  by 
towering  walls.  There  is  a  stillness  and 
majesty  that  is  felt  by  even  the  most 
hardened  of  travelers.  While  the  ship 
steadily  drums  along,  men  who  earlier 
joked  and  tested  echoes  or  paced  the  deck 
in  companionable  chatter  talk  in  hushed 
voices  or  stand  in  reverent  silence  at  the 
rail. 

A  bus  transfers  the  passengers  to  the 
Peulla  Hotel,  a  comfortable  Swiss  chalet 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Cerro  Lechado. 
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A  walk  before  dinner  will  give  you  an 
opjxjrtunity  to  see  more  closely  the  abun¬ 
dant  wild  flowers,  the  native  copihues  and 
fuchsia,  the  wild  foxgloves  in  the  open  and 
the  giant  ferns  thick  along  the  forest  floor 
in  shady  places.  Then  a  fine  dinner,  and 
you  w'ill  repair  to  a  simply  furnished  room 
for  a  good  night’s  sleep,  protected,  if 
necessary,  from  the  mountain  chill  by  a 
pile  of  thick  blankets  and  a  hot  water 
bottle. 

The  morning  trip  by  bus  to  Laguna 
Frias  is  along  a  road  of  incredibly  difficult 
construction  which  turns  and  twists,  rises 
in  swoops  and  darts  through  the  forest, 
and  eventually  puts  you  down,  a  little 
stiff  and  sore,  at  Laguna  Frias.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  this  journey,  and  yet  for 
sheer  aw’esomeness  and  grandeur  it  is 
hardly  surpassed  during  the  trip.  The 
road  is  narrow.  In  the  upper  reaches  it 
is  usually  slippery  and  wet  because  it 


bores  its  way  through  the  clouds,  through 
growths  almost  as  dense  as  tropical  jun^ 
sweeps  around  sheer  precipices,  and  giv^ 
sudden  unforgettable  vistas  of  the  valljj-j 
below.  Everywhere  there  are  thicken  of 
bamboo  side  by  side  with  the  great  pine. 
The  international  boundary  is  passed  in 
an  open  clearing,  but  the  climb  goes  on 
until  you  cross  the  divide  at  over  3,000 
feet  and  the  road  suddenly  dives  down 
through  the  forests  to  the  edge  of  Lapm 
Frias.  The  rest  of  the  trip  is  in  Argentina, 
and  the  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  pennit 
a  description  in  proportion  to  its  lovdi- 
ness.  Enough  that  you  will  huddle  to¬ 
gether  in  a  little  launch  as  you  pass 
through  Laguna  Frias,  overawed  by  the 
mighty  Tronador,  rising  massive  to  At 
south.  You  will  make  another  traiafcr 
by  bus  to  Puerto  Blest;  there  you  wit 
board  the  little  white  motor  vessel  Moiist: 
Victoria  and  for  two  and  a  half  wonderful 


Photocr«ph  by  Mofa 


THE  HARBOR  AT  PUERTO  MONTT 
The  tourist  agency  here  will  give  the  traveler  suggestions  for  delightful  trips. 
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I  hours  you  will  cruise  across  the  waters  of 
Lake  Nahuel  Huapi  to  Bariloche.  Then 
you  will  face  two  days  and  nights  of  train 
’  travel  over  flat  country  until  you  wake 
I  and  find  yourself  pulling  into  the  yards 
I  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Those  who  do  not  go  on  to  Buenos 
Aires  will  return  across  Lake  Todos  Los 
Santos  and  from  there  either  return  to 
Puerto  Varas  or  drive  by  bus  or  auto  to 
Osorno.  The  latter  trip  takes  about 
three  hours,  and  will  show  you  new  vistas 
of  the  volcanoes,  of  Lake  Llanquihue,  and 
of  the  prosperous  farm  country  that  has 
made  Osorno  the  center  of  one  of  the 
richest  dairy  and  farm  regions  in  Chile. 
In  architecture  Osorno  is  a  great  contrast 
to  Santiago  and  the  more  Spanish  cities 
of  the  warmer  regions  to  the  north,  and 
shows  the  marked  influence  of  the  German 
colonists  who  opened  the  region  during 
the  last  century. 


Through  your  hotel  you  will  be  able  to 
arrange  motor  trips  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  one-day  trip  to  Puyehue. 
The  auto  will  cost  about  150  pesos  (more 
or  less  five  dollars)  for  the  round  trip, 
one  or  more  passengers.  A  modern  hotel, 
similar  to  many  National  Park  hotels  in 
the  United  States,  is  located  by  the  natural 
hot  springs  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake, 
and  is  admirably  suited  in  architecture  to 
its  setting  of  mountain,  lake  and  forest,  far 
removed  from  the  centers  of  civilization. 
This  hotel  is  not  yet  familiar  to  the  foreign 
tourist,  but  many  summer  people  enjoy 
not  only  the  baths,  said  to  be  beneficial 
for  rheumatic  and  nervous  disorders,  but 
riding,  hiking,  and  swimming  in  the  clear 
cold  water  of  the  lake.  Luncheon  is 
served  in  a  spacious  dining  room  with  a 
view’  over  the  lake  to  the  mountains, 
softened  by  the  smoky  haze  of  constant 


Photofraph  hy  Margaret  O.  Stanton 

THE  HARBOR  OF  CASTRO 

As  far  south  of  the  equator  as  Chicago  is  rtorth  lies  the  town  of  Castro  on  the  Chilean  island  of  Chilo^. 
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Photograph  by  Marsaret  G.  Stanton 

A  FRIENDLY  CHILOTE 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  article  found  a  pleasant  companion  in  an  islander  on  Chilo6. 


fires  from  forest  clearing.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  on  the  drive  back  to  Osorno,  you 
may  stop  for  tea  at  the  w^aterfall  of  the 
Pilmaiquen  River.  Carefully  constructed 
paths  lead  down  the  side  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  gorge.  Standing  at  the  bottom, 
you  watch  the  river  as  it  appears  suddenly 
from  the  forest  above,  drops  in  three  great 
falls,  and  continues  in  a  deep  channel 
which  it  has  cut  almost  at  right  angles  to 
its  former  course,  A  dense  growth  of 
almost  tropical  vegetation  flourishes  in 
the  eternal  sprays  in  and  around  the  falls. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  drive  between  Osorno  and  Puyehue  is 
that  it  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  history  of  the  region.  Near  Osorno 
itself  extensive  pasture  lands  surround  the 
neat  and  prosperous  buildings  of  the  great 
dairy  farms.  Farther  east  you  will  see 
fences  made  from  the  roots  and  stumps  of 
forest  giants,  great  piles  of  wood  stacked 


in  the  centers  of  the  fields,  and  countless 
slow-burning  fires  which  are  necessary  in 
the  fight  for  tillable  land.  Finally,  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  you  will  find  true 
pioneering  homes  with  hard-won  patches 
of  cleared  ground  and  tiny  log  houses  in 
the  shadow  of  the  virgin-timbered  hill¬ 
sides.  Southern  Chile  is  famous  for  the 
dense  growth  and  great  size  of  its  forest 
trees.  In  this  drive,  you  will  come  to 
realize  something  of  their  magnitude,  and 
the  struggles  that  men  have  had  to  make 
against  them. 

Although  many  travelers  return  frosD 
Osorno  directly  to  Santiago,  others  take 
the  three-hour  side-trip  by  train  to  the 
prosperous  town  of  Valdivia.  Motor 
launches  run  on  frequent  schedule  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  down  the  busy  river 
to  the  sea;  on  the  coast  you  may  stay  for 
very  reasonable  rates  at  one  of  the  little 
pensiones  at  Niebla  or  at  the  hotel  in  Amar- 
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gos.  You  will  take  long  walks  along  the 
coast,  visit  the  old  forts  that  are  monuments 
rich  in  the  history  of  this  important  port 
in  the  early  days  of  Chile;  you  will  rise 
early  to  watch  the  fishing  fleet  go  out  of 
the  harbor,  and  go  to  Corral  to  see  the 
great  whaling  boats  which  have  modern¬ 
ized  this  once  romantic  industry. 

North  of  Osorno  and  on  an  eastern  spur 
of  the  main  railway  line  lie  the  lake  and 
volcano  of  \’illarica.  The  great  railway 
hotel  at  Pucon  across  the  lake,  is  for  many 
tourists,  particularly  eager  fishermen,  the 
only  spot  ever  visited  in  southern  Chile. 
Smaller  hotels  in  Villarica  and  various 
farms  and  pensiones  along  the  lake  offer 
accommodations  at  a  more  moderate 
price,  but  for  these  as  well  the  demand  is 
so  great  in  the  summer  season  that  reser¬ 
vations  must  be  made  some  time  in 
advance. 

The  trip  from  Santiago  to  the  Lakes, 
with  stops  at  Puerto  Varas,  Lake  Todos 


Los  Santos,  Osorno,  and  Pucon  is  the 
most  popular  tour  in  the  lake  region. 
Those  with  more  time  and  interest  include 
Puyehue  and  perhaps  one  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  farther  to  the  north.  Yet  the 
tourist  who  has  gone  “south  to  the  lakes” 
has  stayed  within  a  bare  six-hundred- 
mile  stretch  of  that  incredibly  varied  coun¬ 
try  which  extends  from  north  to  south  as 
far  as  the  United  States  does  from  east  to 
west.  Farther  to  the  south  of  Puerto 
Varas  lie  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  practically 
uninhabited  land  scarcely  known  to  the 
Chileans  themselves,  where  southern  fiords 
and  glaciers  are  a  foretaste  of  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  wastes. 

The  average  tourist  whom  we  have  pic¬ 
tured  has  probably  made  a  half-day  trip 
from  Puerto  Varas  to  Puerto  Montt  and 
returned  with  some  carelessly  formed  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  is  “nothing  there  but  a 
beautiful  harbor.”  He  who  goes  into  the 
little  tourist  agency  at  Puerto  Montt,  how- 


I*botocr»ph  by  Marc»ret  O.  Stanton 


HORSES  FROM  CHILOfi 


The  small  horses  (not  ponies),  descended  from  Spanish  Arabs  and  barbs,  are  winning  popularity  on  the 

mainland. 
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Pbotocraph  by  Ruth  Redcwick 

KIRKE  STRAIT 

Along  the  shores  of  Chile  south  of  Puerto  Montt  are  hundreds  of  islands  and  straits,  often 
extremely  difficult  to  navigate. 


island  and  coast  communities.  .\nciK!| 
itself,  a  neat  town  of  cosy  weatherbeaten  ti 
homes  nestling  close  along  the  twistecf 
cobbled  streets  on  the  hill,  is  rich  in  colo-lj 
nial  history.  You  may  stay  in  the  hotel, o:'j 
board  for  a  few  days  in  some  home  in  thc  il 
town,  where  you  will  be  touched  by  simplt| 
but  genuine  hospitality.  | 

There  is  something  adventuresome  aboi  < 
the  trip  over  the  narrow-gauge  railro=  | 
which  cuts  through  the  virgin  forest  ancjl 
half-cleared  farm  country  fifty  miles  soutljl 
from  Ancud  to  Castro.  This  region  is|l 
sparsely  settled,  as  even  colonists  frocj 
northern  Europe  have  often  been  dii !  i 
couraged  by  the  strength  of  the  forest  arp  i  j 
the  heavy  annual  rainfall.  By  the  tin?  | 
the  farmers  have  finished  rooting  ou  | 
stumps  to  clear  the  fields,  with  the  hei  j 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbors’  oxer  J 
the  fast  growing  native  bamboo,  or  J 
may  already  be  reclaiming  the  lancM 
The  railroad  often  tunnels  through  growtii ; 


ever,  and  studies  maps  and  rates,  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  for  the  traveler  with  a  little 
time  and  surprisingly  little  money  a  great 
new  field  of  adventure  may  be  opened. 
From  here  you  may  make  a  trip  to  the 
little  Isla  Tenglo  to  enjoy  the  local  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  North  American  clambake  or 
barbecue  picnic;  there  is  also  frequent 
service  for  one-day  boat  trips  up  the  moun¬ 
tainous  fiord  of  the  Gulf  of  Reloncavi. 
Moreover,  you  may  have  noticed  that  your 
tourist  railroad  ticket  is  good  also  on  the 
most  southerly  branch  of  the  state  rail¬ 
ways,  from  Ancud  to  Castro  on  the  Island 
of  Chilo6.  Two  to  four  days  on  Chiloe 
will  reward  you.  Boat  service  is  frequent. 
Larger  boats,  bound  farther  south,  will 
carry  you  directly  from  Puerto  Montt  to 
Castro  overnight.  Smaller  boats  run  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week  from  Puerto  Montt  to 
Ancud.  To  most  people  the  latter  is  more 
interesting,  as  the  journey  is  made  by  day 
and  offers  countless  stops  at  diminutive 
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CourtMy  of  Robert  A.  Grineel 

THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN 


The  luminous  blue  of  massive  glaciers  contrasts  with  the  white  of  snow-capped  peaks. 
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so  dense  that  it  completely  cuts  off  the 
sunlight.  A  wood-burning  locomotive 
pulls  a  train  through  here  in  about  five 
hours,  allowing  for  plenty  of  stops,  but 
twice  a  week  a  rail  bus  (autocarril)  makes 
the  trip  in  three  hours  from  Ancud,  and 
returns  the  same  afternoon. 

If  you  take  the  rail  bus,  you  will  have 
about  five  hours  in  Castro.  The  old 
church  stands  directly  on  the  plaza. 
Down  the  road  are  shops  of  the  saddle- 
and  harness-makers  and  those  that  sell 
the  characteristic  shawls,  blankets  and 
tweed  materials  made  locally  of  home-spun 
and  home-dyed  wool.  You  will  watch 
curiously  as  the  men  come  down  the  hill 
on  horseback,  while  women  walk  barefoot 
beside  them  in  gaily  plaided  shawls. 
Little  sailboats  from  the  surrounding 
towns  bring  fish  and  other  produce  to  the 
market  on  the  beach.  You  will  also  have 
time  for  a  walk  up  the  river  basin  or  back 
into  the  green  patchwork  of  tlte  hillside 


farms,  so  strangely  reminiscent  of  Ireland, 
even  to  the  potatoes  that  tradition  claims 
are  native  to  this  region.  On  the  road 
you  may  pass  friendly  country  people 
riding  into  town,  or  leading  their  tiny 
horses  laden  with  bags  of  charcoal  or  of 
those  same  potatoes.  These  horses  of 
Chilo6  are  in  harmony  with  the  diminu¬ 
tiveness  of  the  island.  They  are  not  ponies, 
like  those  in  Iceland,  the  Shetlands,  or 
the  Orkneys,  but  true  horses.  The  spinal 
column  indicates  descent  from  the  Spanish 
Arabs  and  barbs  imported  into  colonial 
Chile,  and  occasionally  there  will  be  an 
almost  perfect  throw'back,  in  miniature, 
to  the  Arab.  In  recent  years  these  horses 
have  found  considerable  favor  with  the 
children  of  Chilean  horse  fanciers,  and 
something  of  an  export  trade  is  being 
developed.  The  islanders  themselves  are 
diminutive  in  stature,  likewise,  so  that  the 
local  adjective,  Chilote,  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  many  diminutive  things,  even 
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farther  south  to  the  landlocked  Lake  San 
Rafael,  where  icebergs  rising  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  above  the  water  have  broken 
from  the  glacier-laden  side  of  Mount  San 
Valentin,  13,000  feet  high.  This  trip  has 
become  very  popular  in  the  last  few  years, 
since  the  railroad  has  taken  over  the  boats, 
and  costs,  steamer,  cabin  and  meals  for  six 
days,  about  $35  to  $40. 

The  trip  to  Castro,  or  better  still,  to  Lake 
San  Rafael,  will  introduce  the  traveler  to 
that  great  region  of  islands  and  protected 
channels  which  stretches  for  hundreds  of 
miles  south  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
voyage  from  Puerto  Montt  to  Punta 
Arenas  by  one  of  the  Chilean  boats  takes 
about  five  or  six  days  or,  returning  on  the 
same  boat,  about  two  weeks  for  the  round 
trip,  at  a  cost  of  $45  to  $60.  The  large 
foreign  liners  that  round  South  America 
once  or  twice  a  season  travel  by  the  outside 
route  and  miss  the  beauties  of  the  canals. 

The  average  map  of  Chile  cannot  begin 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  hundreds  of 
islands  that  form  this  archipelago,  nor  the 
intricacies  of  the  channels  between  them. 
Even  the  excellent  sectional  maps  of  the 
railway  guide  do  not  show  this  region  of 
the  far  south.  Here  you  will  experience 
not  five  days  of  monotonous  sea  travel,  but 
a  constantly  varied  panorama  of  calm  , 
waters,  of  deep  green  hillsides,  of  moun-  j 
tains  rising  steeply  from  the  sea,  of  silver 
threads  of  waterfalls  dropping  directh 
from  the  clouds,  of  slanting  rain  marking 
with  successive  shades  of  gray  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  distant  summits.  Here  you 
will  see  massive  glaciers  whose  luminous 
living  blue  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
bleak  white  of  majestic 


to  a  radio  put  on  the  market  by  a  popular 
American  manufacturer.  Travelers  going 
farther  south  from  Puerto  Montt  will  stop 
at  Castro  while  their  boat  loads  potatoes. 

From  Puerto  Montt  it  is  also  possible 
to  take  a  boat  going  to  Puerto  Aysen, 
which  is  the  center  of  a  rapidly  developing 
district  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
archipelago  of  Chonos.  The  trip  will  be 
particularly  interesting  as  you  wind  through 
the  island-dotted  channels  with  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  of  the  cordillera  always 
in  view.  It  is  wise  to  make  reservations  in 
Santiago  ahead  of  time  on  one  of  the  boats 
that  makes  a  six-day  excursion  from 
Puerto  Montt  to  Puerto  Aysen,  continuing 


snow-capped 
peaks.  Sometimes  the  sun  will  touch  skj  ] 
and  water  with  new  colors,  and  open  moit 
distant  vistas  of  the  rugged  wildernes. 
One  day  a  group  of  Indians,  last  survivon 
of  the  Alacalufes,  will  paddle  in  thdi 
dugout  canoes  to  greet  your  boat  and 
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SHEEP  NEAR  PUNTA  ARENAS 

This  southernmost  city  in  the  world  is  the  center 
of  a  great  sheep-raising  industry. 
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receive  gifts  of  food  and  clothes.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  the  only  sign  of  human 
contact  will  be  the  weather-beaten  skele¬ 
tons  of  ships  which,  in  winter  storm  or  fog, 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  labyrinth  and 
heaved  over  in  a  last  death  sigh  against  the 
cruel  rocks  of  the  coast.  Now  they  serve 
as  landmarks  to  the  pilot  who  guides  your 
ship.  Passengers  who  study  the  nautical 
charts  on  the  bridge  will  be  humbled  by 
the  crosses  on  the  maps  which  bear  grim 
witness  to  lost  battles  between  man  and 
nature. 

At  first  the  journey  may  have  reminded 
you  of  the  Alaskan  coast  or  the  fiords  of 
Norway  but  soon  you  will  be  impressed  by 
the  truly  distinctive  beauty  of  this  pano¬ 
rama.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  coast  will  find  hundreds  of  names  on 
the  charts  that  recall  the  travels  of 
Magellan,  or  those  of  Darwin,  centuries 
later,  and  may  imagine  themselves  accom¬ 
panying  one  or  the  other  on  his  voyage 
through  what  seems  even  today  an  un¬ 
touched  wilderness. 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  traveler  that 
the  entire  passage  down  the  coast  is  not 
completely  protected  from  the  winds  and 
storms  of  the  open  ocean.  The  few  hours 
required  to  cross  the  Golfo  Corcovado 
(Bucking  Bay)  and  the  ten  or  twelve  hours 
needed  for  the  Golfo  de  Penas  in  good 
weather  may  be  uncomfortable  reminders 
of  stormy  ocean  travel,  but  the  horrors  are 
frequently  exaggerated.  In  the  summer 
season  there  is  little  chance  of  difficulty, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  spouting  of  whales  than 
the  motion  of  the  boat  in  the  Golfo  de 
Penas. 

Many  of  the  channels  arc  surprisingly 
narrow,  and  their  navigation  is  of  great 
interest  to  those  passengers  who  constitute 
themselves  amateur  pilots.  Boats  that 
stop  at  Puerto  Natales  must  pass  for  some 
distance  up  a  long  estuary  or  fiord,  and 


through  the  Kirke  Strait.  This  is  only 
about  200  feet  wide  and  very  shallow. 
Larger  vessels  sometimes  anchor,  or  circle 
about  for  an  hour  or  two  waiting  for  the 
critical  turn  of  the  tide;  even  the  smaller 
boats  must  take  advantage  of  the  tidal 
currents. 

Punta  Arenas  is  an  immaculately  clean 
town  of  low  buildings  spreading  over  the 
windswept  flats  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Stiaits  of  Magellan.  It  is  the  seaport 
and  center  of  a  great  sheep-raising  indus¬ 
try  and,  to  the  tourists’  delight,  a  duty-free 
port.  Several  large  companies  control 
most  of  the  industrv.  You  will  surely  wish 
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THE  STATUE  OF  MAGELLAN 

Piinta  Arenas  honors  the  great  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gator  who  in  1 520  discovered  the  straits  that  now 
bear  his  name. 
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to  hire  a  car  and  drive  to  one  of  their  big 
estancias.  The  shearing  is  one  of  the 
chief  sights  for  the  summer  tourist,  though 
its  date  depends  largely  on  the  weather. 
Detailed  organization  makes  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  sheep  to  be  led  each  day  to 
the  central  shearing  sheds  on  an  accurately 
determined  schedule.  Clocklike  motions 
of  twenty-five  men  shear  the  sheep  in  about 
three  minutes  each,  with  electric  clippers. 
A  fast-moving  crew  gathers  the  fleeces 
which,  after  flying  through  the  sensitive 
fingers  of  a  trained  Scotch  wool  sorter,  are 
classed  and  baled  in  600-pound  bales  to 
be  carried  by  heavy  truck  to  the  city. 

The  packing  plants  are  less  appetizing  to 
the  visitor.  If  you  can  force  yourself  past 
the  shallow  bay  along  the  road  where  slow¬ 
winged  sea  gulls  are  wheeling  over  the 
blood-stained  waters,  you  will  recover 
quickly  from  your  squeamishmess  as  you 
observe  the  efficiently  organized  activity 
inside  the  plants.  You  will  listen  amazed 
to  the  tales  of  workers  whose  appetites 
demand  a  dozen  lamb  chops  for  breakfast 
and  at  least  four  pounds  of  meat  per  day. 
But  you  should  not  allow  memories  of  this 
trip  to  keep  you  from  the  pleasures  of 
delicious  Magallanes  lamb  and  mutton. 

The  Touring  Club  of  Magallanes  is  a 
great  help  in  arranging  excursions  for  your 
days  in  Punta  Arenas.  The  best  plan  for 
the  traveler  from  the  north  of  Chile  is  to 
leave  his  boat  at  Puerto  Natales,  if  it  calls 
there,  and  to  cross  overland  by  bus  or  hired 
auto  to  Punta  Arenas.  If  you  have  not 
done  this,  you  will  wish  to  hire  a  car  in 
order  to  see  something  of  the  varied  scenery, 
including  the  mountainous  country  of 
Puerto  Natales,  the  more  distant  Cordillera 
de  Paine  and  the  limitless  exjianses  of  the 
pampas  to  the  east.  A  shorter  excursion 
will  take  you  to  the  big  Criadero  El 
Ant4rctico,  where  the  lustrous  and  per¬ 
fectly  marked  silver-fox  pelts  show  the 
benefits  of  careful  breeding  and  a  partic¬ 


ularly  suitable  climate.  For  those  in.  n 
terested  in  hiking,  a  fine  afternoon  can  g 
be  spent  on  a  trip  to  the  local  coal  mine.  r 
If  you  are  lucky,  you  will  have  a  ride  on  1 
the  mine  railroad,  which  is  actually  the  i 
railroad  farthest  south  in  the  world.  The  s 
city  itself  is  rich  in  history.  At  the  |  i 
museum  you  may  spend  fascinated  hours  I  1 
studying  the  relics  of  the  former  Indian  ' 
civilizations.  You  will  hear  stories  of  how 
first  the  Spanish  explorers,  and  later  the 
Scotch  sheep  ranchers,  dominated  the 
country,  and  when  you  cross  the  plaza, 
you  will  study  with  renewed  interest  the 
statue  of  Magellan,  which  shows  Indians 
from  three  of  the  great  tribes  at  the  base. 

For  many  travelers  the  very  name  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  holds  an  irresistible 
fascination,  but  you  may  be  disappointed 
in  your  efforts  to  visit  this  southern  land 
The  more  accessible  regions  are  very 
similar  to  the  adjacent  mainland;  miles 
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A  SILVER  FOX 

The  climate  in  southern  Chile  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  silver  fox  breeding. 


chile’s  southern  vacationland 
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more  of  sheep-grazing  country  and  placer 
gold-mining  camps.  There  is  no  settle¬ 
ment  large  enough  to  provide  comfortable 
hotel  accommodations.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  trip  by  boat  around  the  island  to 
see  the  glaciers,  the  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains  and  possibly  some  of  the  remaining 
Indians,  whom  you  will  find  surprisingly 
“civilized.”  If  you  have  come  south  from 
the  canals  you  will  not  see  much  that  is 
new,  although  you  may  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
being  “at  the  bottom  of  the  world.” 

It  is  possible  to  continue  your  travels 
from  Chile  into  Argentina  from  Punta 
Arenas.  But  those  who  do  not  have 
time  thus  to  continue  their  holiday,  can 
do  nothing  better  than  return  the  way 
they  came.  The  canals  of  Southern  Chile 
present  a  constantly  changing  panorama 
of  beauty  unsurpassed  on  the  globe. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Although  the  expense  of  getting  to  Chile  may 
seem  high,  travel  in  the  country  is  remarkably 
inexpensive.  The  tourist  with  time  can,  for  a 
very  little  more  money,  make  his  visit  a  far  more 
interesting  and  enriching  experience  than  that 
enjoyed  by  those  who  remain  only  a  few  days. 
For  several  years  travelers  from  the  United  States 
have  been  able  to  exchange  their  money  at  about 
three  or  four  cents  to  a  jjeso.  The  following  esti¬ 
mates  are  made  on  that  basis. 

Hotels: 

Santiago: 

Good  accommodations,  room,  bath,  82.00; 
same  with  meals,  83.00;  room  and  bath  in 
luxury  hotel,  83.00;  same  with  meals,  about 
85.00. 

Outside  of  Santiago: 

Good  accommodations,  room  (usually  with 
bath),  meals,  up  to  82.00;  room,  bath, 
meals  in  luxury  hotel,  84-85;  rates  in 
pensionrs,  81.25-81.50;  Chilo6,  simple  accom¬ 
modations,  less  than  81.00. 

Railroad,  as  of  summer  1940: 

Tourist  ticket,  30  days,  Santiago  to  Puerto 
Montt  and  branches,  270  pesos,  88-810 
(collective  ticket,  3  or  more  persons,  good 


105  days,  considerably  cheapier  for  group); 
Pullman,  45  pesos  berth,  60  pesos  each  for 
compartment,  maximum  82.40;  meals  on 
train  (wine  and  mineral  water  extra),  35  to 
40  cents. 

Boat  and  lake  trips: 

Puerto  Montt  to  Ancud  or  Castro,  about  82.00; 
transportation  Puerto  V^aras-Ensenada-Petro- 
hu6-Peulla  and  return,  hotel  extra,  under 
810.00;  6  days,  Puerto  Montt,  Puerto  Aysen, 
Lake  San  Rafael,  including  cabin  and  meals, 
835-840;  Puerto  Montt  to  Punta  Arenas  and 
return,  10-12  days  boat,  including  cabin  and 
meals  (time  in  Punta  Arenas  extra),  845-860. 
Possible  trips: 

For  850:  2-3  weeks,  including  circle  of  lakes 
and  some  added  stops,  such  as  trip  to  Chilo6. 

For  875:  2-3  weeks  as  above,  but  including 
Lake  San  Rafael. 

For  8100:  One  month  or  longer,  depending  on 
hotel  rates.  Santiago  to  Puerto  Mont*  trip 
through  canals  to  Punta  Arenas  and  return; 
about  two  weeks  for  lake  country  with  possible 
added  visits  to  Valdivia,  Pucon  or  some  coast 
resort. 

Even  in  the  summer  months,  January  to  March, 
you  will  want  warm  clothes,  wet  weather  clothes, 
and  a  coat.  Evening  dress  is  not  required,  though 
it  may  be  worn  if  you  stay  over  at  one  of  the 
luxury  hotels.  You  will  be  more  comfortable  if 
you  have  little  luggage,  particularly  as  across  the 
international  lake  route  it  is  limited  to  a  litde 
more  than  that  allowed  on  South  American  air¬ 
lines.  All  of  your  bags  must  follow  the  same 
route  that  you  travel  over  the  lakes  by  launch,  by 
bus  and  truck.  You  will  find  that  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  buy  your  ticket  through  one  of  the 
many  reliable  travel  agencies  than  to  attempt  to 
piece  the  trip  together  by  a  series  of  tickets,  since 
the  former  method  facilitates  the  handling  of 
baggage  and  the  making  of  reservations.  Pull¬ 
mans  on  the  trains,  boats  and  buses  for  the  lake 
trip,  and  other  boat  excursions  are  sometimes 
completely  reserved  weeks  in  advance,  especially 
in  January  and  February. 

Camera  fans  will  need  to  take  a  fast  lens  or  one 
of  the  new  supier  films.  Southern  Chile  is  sharp 
and  clear  in  brilliant  sunshine,  but  there  are  often 
clouds,  mists  and  dripping  rain.  The  lakes  and 
the  canals  are  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  humidity 
and  you  may  count  yourself  lucky  if  you  have  seen 
them  so. 
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Fulgencio  Batista 
President  of  Cuba 


On  October  10,  1940,  Col.  Fulgencio 
Batista  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Cuba  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Federico  Laredo  Bru,  who 
had  held  office  since  December  24,  1936. 

Col.  Batista  was  born  in  a  humble  home 
in  Banes,  a  small  town  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  on  January  16,  1901.  Because  of 
his  parents’  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  go  to 
school  regularly;  the  small  amount  of 
formal  education  that  he  received  was 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  a  Quaker  institution.  Sometimes  he 
was  taught  in  Spanish  during  the  day,  and 
in  English  at  night  classes.  During  his 
vacations  he  tried  his  hand  at  many  trades, 
among  them  barljering,  tailoring,  and 
carpentry,  or  worked  on  sugarcane  planta¬ 
tions,  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill. 

From  his  contact  with  English-speaking 
persons  at  school  and  elsewhere,  he  learned 
at  an  early  age  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
their  language. 
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Shortly  before  Col.  Batista’s  fourteenth  j 
birthday,  his  mother  died,  and  his  father.  | 
with  his  four  sons,  moved  to  a  sugarcane  i 
plantation  operated  by  friends.  For  a  fe»  ’ 
months  Fulgencio  worked  with  his  father 
and  one  of  the  brothers  in  the  field;  then, 
as  he  had  a  smattering  of  bookkeeping,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  offices,  to  weigh  the 
cane  and  keep  the  owners’  accounts. 

The  boy  had  had  few  of  the  noim 
pleasures  of  childhood,  and  his  associatioc 
with  men  as  a  wage  earner  aroused  in  hin 
an  ambition  that  became  intensified  aftn 
his  mother’s  death,  when  home  ties  wert 
weakened.  He  ran  away,  and  for  somt 
time  roamed  the  province,  picking  up  ode 
jobs  as  best  he  could.  He  w’as  a  warehoiKf 
clerk,  a  timekeeper  on  sugar  plantations,; 
water  vender,  a  day  laborer  clearing  hil 
sides  for  planting,  and  a  foreman,  as  well  as 
brakeman,  fireman,  conductor,  and  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  Consolidated  Railways  aa 
elsewhere.  During  this  period  he  under- 
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went  many  hardships,  and  although  lack 
of  money  meant  lack  of  friends,  he  was 
always  able  to  find  means  to  procure 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  which 
he  read  eagerly  and  with  profit,  evaluating 
their  contents  in  the  light  of  his  experience. 

In  1921  the  young  Batista,  not  yet 
twenty-one,  enlisted  in  the  Cuban  Army, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  fourth  company 
of  the  first  infantry  battalion.  Although 
his  previous  experience  entitled  him  to  a 
clerical  position  in  the  office,  he  preferred 
to  spend  his  two-year  enlistment  period  in 
learning  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier.  In  his  spare  time  he  studied 
stenography  through  a  correspondence 
course,  for  he  w'as  convinced  that  this 
knowledge  woidd  offer  him  opportunity 
for  intellectual  and  material  advance¬ 
ment.  He  also  continued  his  program  of 
reading  good  bcxjks. 

His  return  to  civil  life  W'as  brief;  within 
two  months  he  reenlisted,  this  time  in  a 
cavalry  division  of  the  Rural  Guard. 
During  his  first  )  ear  there,  he  worked  in 
the  office,  and  later  was  transferred  to 
Staff  Headquarters  as  clerk.  After  four 
years  in  the  Army  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  competitive  examination  for 
clerk  with  the  rank  of  Corporal,  and 
passed  first  in  a  list  of  forty-two.  A  year 
later  he  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant 
(stenographer)  as  the  result  of  further 
examinations. 

Through  his  hands  passed  the  minutes  of 
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the  most  important  Councils  of  War  held 
by  the  Cuban  Army;  these  enabled  him  to 
make  e.xcellent  contacts  with  opponents  of 
President  Machado’s  administration.  In 
August  1931  he  was  affiliated  with  those 
who  took  up  arms  against  the  government, 
but  he  did  not  participate  because  he 
realized  that  the  plans  of  the  uprising 
were  known,  and  measures  would  be  taken 
to  suppress  it.  He  advised  against  action 
then,  in  the  belief  that  the  project  was 
doomed  to  failure  and  its  defeat  would 
only  strengthen  the  opposition.  Later  he 
was  a  member  of  an  organization  known 
as  the  A.  B.  C.,  but  after  Machado  was 
overthrown  on  August  12,  1933,  Batista, 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  it 
to  adopt  his  plans  for  the  final  coup,  left 
its  ranks.  He  then  affiliated  himself  with 
another  group  which  chose  him  its  leader 
for  the  successful  movement  of  September 
4,  although  he  still  kept  his  rank  as 
sergeant.  When  the  new  government  w  as 
installed,  on  September  8,  1933,  he  was 
made  a  colonel  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Five,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  revolution  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
people. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Grito  de 
Tara,  the  summons  to  independence  ut¬ 
tered  by  Cespedes  in  1868,  that  Col. 
Batista,  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
in  July,  was  inaugurated  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1940  w'ent  into  effect. 


Three  Literary  Ladies 
of  Spain’s  American  Colonies 

JAMES  C.  BARDIN 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Virginia 


In  the  American  colonies — as  in  the 
mother  country — better-class  Spanish 
women  were  forced  by  custom  and  law  to 
live  in  almost  monastic  seclusion.  They 
were  carefully  guarded  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  chaperonage.  They  W’ere  af¬ 
forded  almost  no  educational  opportun¬ 
ities;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
opposite  sex  that  their  mental  powers  were 
decidedly  inferior,  and  not  worth  the 
trouble  to  cultivate.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  hey  were  theoretically  idealized  in  accord¬ 
ance  w’ith  certain  male  notions  of  chivalry, 
which  appear  to  us  nowadays  to  have  been 
singularly  artificial  and  inadequate.  As  a 
result  of  all  these  repressions,  the  only 
legitimate  careers  open  to  the  ladies  were; 
marriage,  or  the  religious  life.  The  old 
Spanish  saying  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
society  as  well  as — if  not  better  than — all 
the  studies  of  grave  social  historians:  Mujer 
honrada,  la  pierna  quebrada,  y  en  casa — 
which  is  to  say,  “An  honorable  woman, 
like  a  broken  leg,  should  stay  at  home.” 

Yet,  despite  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  sex  in  general,  a  really  remarkable 
number  of  them  succeeded,  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  distinguishing  themselves,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  various  branches  of  learning 
or  of  letters;  in  the  latter  field,  several 
produced  works  which  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing  similar  done  by  men  of  the  same 

Copyright  1940  by  fames  C.  Bardin. 


epochs — and  some  discerning  critics  ver. 
ture  to  assert  that  the  ladies’  works  ar* 
often  better  than  anything  that  their  mai* 
contemporaries  w'ere  able  to  produce. 

Among  the  celebrated  w'omen  of  colonk 
times  in  Spanish  America,  three  stand  oc; 
as  poets.  As  in  the  case  of  men  writen  o: 
the  same  approximate  dates,  the  fame  anc 
importance  of  these  three  ladies  is  founc 
to  result  from  the  combination  of  variou! 
factors,  not  all  of  which  are  literary  in  the 
strict  sense.  But  when  all  due  allowana 
is  made  for  the  non-literary  elements,  the 
reputation  of  the  three  is  still  found  to  rK 
securely  upon  a  foundation  of  poetry  d 
high  quality  in  itself. 

One  of  the  ladies  happens  to  have  bee 
one  of  the  first  poets  of  either  sex,  bom  it 
America,  whose  name  is  known  to  us,  anc 
of  whose  works  we  have  example 
Another  figured  in  a  most  fascinarint. 
long-distance,  platonic  romance  with  ont 
of  the  greatest  literary  geniuses  of  Europe 
And  the  third  made  a  reputation,  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  as  a  poet,  the: 
extended  to  Europe  while  she  was  still  - 
the  land  of  the  living;  and  her  name  an: 
fame  are  recorded  with  pardonable  pride 
not  only  by  the  historians  of  the  literatim 
of  her  native  country,  but  also  by  his¬ 
torians  of  Spanish  literature,  who  clam 
her  as  their  own  because  the  colony  n 
which  she  lived  was  then  still  a  part  of  Spai: 
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I.  Dona  Leonor  de  Ovando^ 

In  the  year  1573,  there  arrived  in  the 
dty  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  island  of 
Espahola  (which  we  now  call  Haiti),*  a 
Spanish  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind  and 
grave  presence,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  colony  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 
His  name  was  Don  Lugenio  de  Salazar  de 
.\larc6n,  and  he  is  remembered,  not  for 
his  legal  attainments  (which  were  con¬ 
siderable),  but  for  his  poetry  and — more 
especially— for  his  incomparable  gifts  as  a 
writer  of  letters.  He  was  a  native  of 
Madrid,  and  since  he  was  not  born  in 
•America,  his  own  very  fine  literary  work 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
study. 

He  is  interesting  to  us,  for  the  moment, 
only  because,  while  he  was  residing  in 
Santo  Domingo,  he  became  the  friend  of 
the  first  native-born  Spanish  poetess  whose 
name  is  known  to  us,  and  of  whose  work 
we  have  some  examples.  Salazar,  among 
other  literary  works,  left  one  called  Silva 
dePoesia.  It  is  a  collection  of  poems,  some 
by  Salazar  himself,  some  by  friends  of  his; 
the  collection  still  remains  in  manuscript, 
in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  History 
in  Madrid.  Portions  of  it  have  been  re¬ 
produced  in  several  scholarly  studies,  but 
the  work  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished — which  is  a  great  pity. 

In  the  Silva,  Salazar  speaks  of  two 
poetesses  whom  he  knew  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  One  of  them,  he  defi¬ 
nitely  states,  was  born  there.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  birth-place  of  the  other 
lady,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 

'  Parti  II  and  III  will  follow  in  subsequent  issues; 
iM  deal  with  "Amarilis"  and  Sot  Juana  Ines  de  la 
t-nij. — Editor. 

* Domingo  is  now  known  at  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
i  oldest  permanent  European  settlement  in 

^  ^yorld,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
P^olxe,  which  divides  the  island  with  the  Republic  of 
Hflih. —Editor. 


she,  too,  was  a  native  of  the  island  and — 
almost  certainly — of  its  chief  city. 

He  refers  to  the  first  of  these  two  ladies 
as  “/a  i  lustre  poet  a  y  senora  Dona  Elvira  de 
Alendoza,  nacida  en  la  ciudad  de  Santo 
Domingo”  (“the  illustrious  poetess  and 
lady.  Dona  Elvira  de  Mendoza,  born  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo”);  and  he 
dedicated  a  sonnet  to  her,  which  he  wrote 
down  in  the  Silva.  But  unfortunately  he 
did  not  copy  in  that  work  any  of  the 
lady’s  verses,  nor  have  any  been  found 
elsewhere;  so  that  all  that  we  know  of 
her  is  her  name  and  the  fact  that  Salazar 
(who  was  a  competent  judge,  both  in  law 
and  in  poetry)  thought  that  as  a  poetess, 
she  merited  the  adjective  “ilustre.” 

He  speaks  of  the  other  lady  as  “/a  in- 
geniosa  poet  a  y  muy  religiosa  observante,  Doha 
Leonor  de  Ovando,  projesa  en  el  Monasterio 
de  Regina  de  la  Espahola”  (“the  talented 
poetess  and  very  religious  devotee.  Dona 
Leonor  de  Ovando,  a  nun  of  the  Convent 
of  Regina  de  la  Espanola”).  Salazar  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  lady,  no  doubt  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  dates,  five  sonnets  in  celebration 
of  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist;  and  on  each  occasion.  Dona  Leonor 
wrote  a  sonnet  in  reply  to  his.  Salazar 
included  all  these  sonnets  in  the  Silva, 
and  also  wrote  down  another  of  her  com¬ 
positions  that  he  thought  was  worth  re¬ 
cording — a  poem  thanking  him  for  some 
verses  he  appears  to  have  written  to  offer 
her  consolation  for  the  departure  (whether 
to  another  place,  or  from  this  vale  of  tears 
is  not  clear)  of  six  friends  or  relatives, 
whom  she  calls  her  “so  beloved  treasures” 
(prendas  tan  amadas). 

Her  poems,  judged  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art,  are  very  good.  If  we 
consider  them  in  relation  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed,  they  take  on  aspects  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous.  Sometimes  her  inexpert  pen  falters, 
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and  for  a  moment  she  may  become 
childish  or  banal;  and  she  ventures  now 
and  then  to  experiment  with  plays  on 
words,  and  the  trick  of  swiftly  changing 
the  shape  of  a  thought  by  unexpected 
and  often  confusing  chains  of  associations: 
poetical  vices  that  Spanish  p>oets  of  her 
time  seemed  quite  unable  to  resist.  Dona 
Leonor’s  few  attempts  at  this  sort  of  thing 
are  obviously  the  shy  efforts  of  an  amateur 
eager  to  win  the  praise  of  the  true  master 
she  recognized  in  Salazar. 

When  she  is  at  her  best,  she  is  excellent, 
indeed.  Some  of  her  lines  are  still  able  to 
give  forth  a  delicate  and  charming  per¬ 
fume  of  mysticism  that  makes  one  remem- 


l)er  an  incomparably  greater  poetes 
Santa  Teresa. 

One  of  her  sonnets  will  perhaps  give  ai 
idea  of  her  talent: 

The  breast  wherein  so  rare  a  thought  was  bred, 
The  tongue  that  gave  it  forth  for  all  to  hear, 
The  hand  that  wrote  it  down — to  me  ’tis  clear- 
Were  all  by  God’s  own  finger  moved  and  led 
How  could  a  man,  uncleansed  by  fire  that  refc 
From  Heaven’s  high  throne  and  burns  all  drot 
away, 

Comp>ose  a  sonnet  brighter  than  the  day 
And  worthy  to  be  graven  on  our  souls? 

When  first  I  read  it,  and  its  music  sought 
My  heart,  I  wondered  if  it  might  not  be 
A  treasure  in  the  Sacred  College  wrought; 

The  holiness — the  sacred  passion  caught 
In  gem-like  words,  gave  me  the  ptower  to  see 
What  things  lie  hid  beyond  the  realms  of  though. 


United  States  Loan  for  Brazilian  Iron 
and  Steel  Mill 


The  mineral  resources  of  Brazil,  although 
less  generally  know'n  abroad  than  its 
coffee,  cotton,  and  cacao,  have  long  been 
exploited.  The  development  of  mining 
has  been  fostered  in  recent  years  by  co¬ 
operation  given  by  both  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  the  new  Mining  Code, 
and  the  constantly  improving  means  of 
transportation.  Not  only  iron  mines,  but 
also  others  yielding  aluminum,  chro¬ 
mium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  manganese,  and 
nickel,  are  in  operation,  and  the  existence 
of  additional  important  metals,  such  as 
molybdenum,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc,  has 
been  proved. 

Iron  ores  constitute  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  of  Brazilian  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  and  iron  deposits,  which  have  been 


found  in  sixteen  states,  ha\  e  been  estimaiK 
as  high  as  15,000,000,000  metric  tons,c 
23  percent  of  the  world’s  total  resew 
The  deposits  in  the  Serra  do  F.spinhaj. 
in  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  are  outsianc 
ing  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  itc 
(more  than  68  percent),  the  absence 
sulphur  and  titanium,  and  the  low  pc 
centage  of  phosphorus  in  the  ores. 

Iron  has  been  mined  in  Brazil  near. 
350  years,  for  two  small  furnaces  in  Braz. 
the  earliest  iron-producing  units  in  ^ 
New  World,  were  in  operation  befa 
1600.'  In  the  19th  century  serious  attr 
tion  was  given  to  the  metallurigcal  iiid':- 

•  Sfe  “  The  Story  oj  Iron  and  Sitel  in  Brazil, ” 
11.  tr.  D.  Mayers,  in  the  Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan 
can  Union  for  October  1938. 
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tries;  improved  methods  were  introduced, 
and  production  was  increased.  Further 
advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
but  the  development  to  be  expected  fiom 
the  fine  quality  and  abundance  of  avail¬ 
able  ores  has  not  been  attained.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  suitable  coal  is  not 
found  near  the  chief  deposits.  In  1939, 
however,  there  were  17  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion,  with  20  blast  furnaces  and  12  steel 
furnaces. 

Imports  and  production  of  iron,  steel, 
and  their  products  in  Brazil  have  increased 
notably  in  the  last  decade.  In  1930, 
50,407  metric  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
and  202,500  tons  of  manufactured  articles 
were  imported,  while  35,305  tons  of  pig 
iron,  25,895  tons  of  laminated  iron,  and 

20.986  tons  of  laminated  steel  were  pro¬ 
duced.  By  1938  these  quantities  had  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  for  imports  amounted  to 

92.986  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  and 
180,782  tons  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  production  to  118,350  tons  of  pig 
iron,  78,764  tons  of  laminated  iron,  and 
89,654  tons  of  laminated  steel. 

Exports  of  iron  ores  have  also  risen 
sharply.  In  1937,  185,640  tons  were 
exported;  in  1938,  368,510  tons;  and  in 
1939,  396,938  tons.  In  1938  The  Nether¬ 
lands  was  the  chief  purchaser,  with 
117,502  tons;  Danzig  was  second,  with 
67,226  tons;  Germany  third,  with  60,816 
tons;  the  United  States  imported  9,805 
tons.  Corresponding  figures  for  1939 
have  not  been  released  by  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  fortunate  in  having  also  large 
supplies  of  manganese,  largely  used  in 
making  steel,  found  chiefly  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes.  In  recent  years  man¬ 
ganese  has  been  produced  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantities;  production  rose 
from  24,893  tons  in  1933  to  200,000  in 
1938.  The  United  States  was  the  chief 
purchaser  in  the  four  years  1936-39,  its 
imports  of  the  ore  being  respectively 


74,463  tons,  148,704  tons,  44,908  tons, 
and  43,489  tons. 

The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  Brazil  because  of  railway 
expansion  and  improvement,  industrial 
development,  and  the  extended  use  of 
skyscraper  construction  in  city  building. 

A  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the 
siderurgical  industries  has  been  given  by 
the  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  Brazil  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  the  erection  of 
an  iron  and  steel  mill  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
under  the  conditions  outlined  in  the 
correspondence  given  below  between 
Guilherme  Guinle,  President  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commission,  Brazilian  Siderurgical 
Plan,  and  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  the  mill  will 
produce  about  half  of  the  present  Brazilian 
requirements.  Some  coal  will  be  import¬ 
ed  to  mix  with  Brazilian  low  calorific 
coal  for  smelting. 

Brazilian  Embassy 
Washington,  September  25,  1940 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

With  regard  to  the  extensive  discussions  of  the 
project  to  construct  an  iron  and  steel  mill  in 
Brazil,  which  have  taken  place  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  my  government  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  I  have  the  honor  to  inquire  whether 
the  Bank  is  in  a  position  to  make  available  to 
Brazil  and  to  Brazilian  interests,  and  on  what 
terms,  the  credit  necessary  for  the  purchase,  in  the 
United  States,  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
the  construction  of  the  mill,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  considers  of  paramount  importance 
to  its  economic  progress. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  will  need  $20,000,000 
United  States  funds  to  cover  those  purchases, 
$10,000,000  of  which  will  be  required  during  the 
next  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  and  the  balance, 
up  to  a  maximum  cumulative  total  of  $20,000,000 
thereafter  as  the  work  progresses.  It  will  probably 
require  two  and  a  half  years  to  complete  the  mill. 

If  the  credit  is  available,  we  will  establish  an 
office  in  Pittsburgh  or  other  suitable  center  with 
a  corps  of  engineers  and  executives  to  handle  the 
task  of  the  design  of  the  mill,  the  purchase  of  the 
equipment,  and  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
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This  organization  will  be  composed  of  Americans 
I  and  Brazilians  acceptable  to  both  parties.  We 
Bill  if  you  think  it  advisable,  establish  a  supple¬ 
mental  or  consulting  office  in  Washington  or 
!  Sew  York.  .^11  of  this,  of  course,  will  be  at  our 
‘  expense,  and  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill. 

The  Brazilian  Government  in  conjunction  with 
!  certain  Brazilian  savings  banks  and  investors,  is 
I  prepared  to  invest  milreis  to  the  value  of  $25,- 
j  000,000  in  this  project  in  the  form  of  equity 
I  money  or  otherwise  represented  by  securities 
junior  to  the  Export-Import  Bank’s  loan.  We 
*  would  expect  the  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  mill  to  be 
satisfactoiA’  to  you,  and  for  you,  if  you  wish,  to 
have  your  spiecial  representatives  to  inspiect  the 
work  as  it  is  being  carried  on. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at 
tour  early  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

{Sigiifd)  Guilherme  Guinle 

President  Executive  Commission 
Brazilian  Siderurgical  Plan 
Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones 
Administrator  Federal  Loan  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Loan  Agency 
Washington,  September  26,  1940 
Dear  Dr.  Gcinle: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1940,  in  which  you  state  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  desires  that  an  iron  and 
steel  mill  be  constructed  in  Brazil  and  that  the 
Brazilian  Government,  together  with  certain 
Brazilian  savings  banks  and  other  investors,  is 
prepared  to  invest  milreis  to  the  value  of  $25,- 
000,000  in  the  enterprise,  but  desires  to  borrow 
up  to  $20,000,000  for  the  purchase  in  the  United 
States  of  materials  and  equipment  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mill. 

In  line  with  our  several  conversations  on  the 
subject  and  conditional  upon  the  investment  of 
milreis  to  the  value  of  $25,000,000  as  above  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  of  junior  money,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  you  that  the  Export-Impiort  Bank  now 
confirms  the  tentative  commitment  of  $10,000,000 
heretofore  approved  by  the  Bank  for  this  project. 


and  agrees  to  increase  the  sum,  as  the  work 
progresses,  to  a  cumulative  total  of  $20,000,000. 

The  loan  will  be  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  company  which  is  to  own  and  operate 
the  mill,  and  endorsed  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  The 
loan  will  be  payable  in  twenty  semi-annual  install¬ 
ments,  the  first  of  which  will  become  due  in  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  advance.  Interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  at  4  percent,  will  run 
from  the  date  each  advance  is  made. 

Satisfactory  provisions  will  be  required  to 
assure  that  the  loan  will  constitute  a  first  claim 
against  the  mill,  and  all  legal  matters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  loan  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Export-Imjxirt  Bank.  We  should  also  want 
the  privilege  of  concurring  in  the  selection  of  the 
managerial  officers  of  the  mill  company,  the 
engineers,  and  contractors,  and  the  purchase  of 
materials. 

The  Expiort-Import  Bank  will  expect  continu¬ 
ing  assurances  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  that  the  mill  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  and  funds  to 
lx;  supplied  in  Brazil  and  that  the  mill  company 
will  have  ample  working  capital. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  Brazil¬ 
ians  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  limited,  the  management  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  should  include  managerial  officers  and 
engineers  expierienced  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
in  the  United  States  until  successful  operation  has 
been  assured  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
Expiort-Import  Bank  and  Brazilian  investors.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  with  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  Brazilians  will  be  able  successfully  to  manu¬ 
facture  steel,  and  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  your  President  and  your  people  in  their 
desire  to  build  this  industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Jesse  H.  Jones 

Administrator 

Ur.  Guilherme  Guinle 

President,  Executive  Committee 
Brazilian  Steel  Plan 
c/o  Brazilian  Embassy 

3007  Whitehaven  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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STAMPS  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  COLUMBLS  MEMORIAI.  LKiHTHOL'SE 

The  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  have  issued  stamps  in  honor  of  Cx)lumbus  and  the  Nlcn:  - 
Lighthouse  which  it  is  planned  to  erect  in  the  former  country  in  honor  of  the  Discoverer  of  America. 
Julian  R.  Caceres,  Minister  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Direct# 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (ieneral,  and  .Sc'nor  Don  Andrei  Pastoriza,  Mitt-' 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  are  shown  examining  these  stamps  near  a  model  and  sketches  of  the  prop' 
lighthouse  shown  at  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


Pan  American  Union  Notes 


GOVERNING  BOARD 


Republics,  held  in  the  Cuban  capital,  v, 
constituted  on  October  24,  1940,  bv  i 
appointment  of  its  fourteenth  mcmlr 
Captain  Colon  Eloy  .Alfaro,  .Xmhassad 
of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States,  as  repr 
sentative  of  his  jrovernment. 

The  terms  of  the  .Act  provided  that :: 
Committee  should  be  considered  con- 
tuted  as  soon  as  two  thirds  of  its  meinlt 
had  been  named. 


Inter-American  Emergency  Committee 
Constituted 


The  Inter-.American  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Provisional  .Administration 
of  European  Colonies  and  Possessions  in 
.America,  whose  establishment  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  .Act  of  Habana,  adopted 
last  July  at  the  Second  Meeting  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .American 
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The  membership  of  the  Committee  was 
b>  follows  when  the  Bulletin  went  to  press; 

L  I, VIA— Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Minis- 
ifr  to  the  United  States. 

pazil.— Dr.  Mauricio  Nabuco,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

|[osTA  Rica. — Dr.  Luis  Fernandez  Rodriguez, 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Pedro  Martinez  Fraga,  .Ambassador 
0  the  United  States. 

|)iiMiNtCAN  Republic. — Dr.  .Andres  Pastoriza, 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 
l^cftDOR. — Captain  Colon  Eloy  .Alfaro,  .Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  .States. 

Salvador. — Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  United  States. 


Guatemala. — Dr.  .Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  to 
the  United  States. 

Haiti. — M.  £lie  Lescot,  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Honduras. — Dr.  Julian  Caceres,  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 

Mexico. — Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  .Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Nic.aragua. — Dr.  Leon  De  Bayle,  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 

P.AN.AAiA. — Dr.  Jorge  Boyd,  .Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Peru. — Sr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States. 

Venezuela. — Dr.  Diogenes  Escalante,  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States. 

United  States. — Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under 
Sccretarv  of  State. 
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of  the  President  of 
Colombia 

rirsident  Eduardo  Santos  of  Colombia 
idivercd  his  second  annual  message  to 
ongress  on  July  20,  1940.  In  it  he  dis- 
iisM'd  international  aflairs  at  great  length, 
iih  special  emphasis  on  inter-.American 
imtincntal  policies;  summarized  the 
fhievements  of  the  Liberal  Party  since  it 
;ime  into  power  in  1930;  and  outlined 
Important  measures  taken  during  the  past 
clve  months,  esiiecially  in  economic 
natters. 

‘Humanity  today,’’  he  began,  “is  pa.ss- 
ig  through  one  of  those  decisive  moments 
It  mark  definite  eras  in  history.  We 
ive  seen  the  destruction  of  almost  all  the 
liings  we  have  considered  sure;  funda- 
I'ntal  changes  in  the  system  governing 
Nations  between  nations;  and  a  revohi- 
"n  of  incalculable  pro|)ortions.  which  is 


materially  imxlifying  the  standards  by 
which  international  and  national  life  is 
judged.” 

Two  opposite  principles  held  by  the 
Old  World,  balance  of  power  and  col¬ 
lective  security,  seem  to  be  outmoded;  it 
would  be  foolish,  he  continued,  to  ignore 
the  advance  of  great  powers  determined  to 
realize  ambitions  of  total  domination. 

But  although  the  League  of  Nations  has 
collapsed,  the  European  balance  of  power 
is  threatened,  and  collective  security,  as  a 
principle  and  as  a  fact,  is  in  eclipse  in  the 
(91d  World,  another  standard  is  held  in 
.America,  namely.  Pan  .Americanism.  The 
President  said  that  the  question  liefore  the 
nation  had  lieen  whether  Colombia  should 
follow  the  policy  that  considers  .America 
an  entity,  with  common  interests  and 
aspirations,  determined  to  defend  itself  as 
a  whole  and  desirous  of  permanent  coop¬ 
eration.  or  whether  it  should  prefer  an 
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isolation  that  would  free  it  not  only  from 
obligations  but  also  from  guarantees. 
The  present  government  of  Colombia 
chose  the  former. 

Pan  Americanism,  he  continued,  has  a 
concrete  and  well-defined  program  and,  as 
Colombia  understands  it,  is  a  policy  based 
on  the  realities  and  needs  of  the  continent. 
This  policy  has  found  expression  in  various 
declarations,  which  together  President 
Santos  characterized  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  American  liljerties  and  guarantees.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  he  incorporated  the  full  text  of  each 
in  his  message:  the  Declaration  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Inter-American  Solidarity  and 
Coojjcration  (Buenos  Aires,  1936);  the 
Declaration  of  American  .Solidarity  (Lima, 

1938) ;  the  Declaration  of  .American  Prin¬ 
ciples  (Lima,  1938);  and  the  Joint  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Continental  Solidarity  (Panama, 

1939) .‘ 

For  Colombia  the  question  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  security  is  especially 
important.  The  President  repeated  a 
pledge  given  earlier  in  his  administration 
that  no  direct  or  indirect  threat  to  the 
Canal  would  be  permitted  from  Co¬ 
lombian  soil. 

The  government  is  seeking  inter-.Ameri- 
can  friendship,  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  with  the  threefold  aim  of  defending 
national  sovereignty,  maintaining  C^o- 
lombian  ideals,  and  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  without  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  independence.  One  characteristic 
of  its  Pan  .American  policy  is  that  it  is  free 
and  democratic,  submitted  to  the  people 
for  action  and  subject  to  their  approval; 
President  Santos  a.ssured  the  members  of 
Congress  that  his  government  would  enter 
into  no  secret  agreements  and  follow  no 
course  at  variance  with  national  public 
opinion. 

*  See  the  Bui.lf.tin  Jot  February  1937,  February  1939 
and  November  1939. 


But  if  continental  cooperation  in  .\ine:  I 
is  to  be  more  than  pleasant  words,  itiT;,| 
take  into  account  basic  realities. 
establish  an  economic  cooperation  i'  * 
will  strengthen  all  the  republics.  For  I 
strong  to  help  the  weak  is  not  merely 
act  of  generosity;  it  is  evidence  of  intf 
gent  foresight. 

The  President  illustrated  this  siatenif 
by  a  specific  example  of  the  situation 
Colombia.  The  drop  in  prices  of  Colo: 
bian  exports  to  the  United  States  noto: 
is  prejudicial  to  Colombian  interests  i 
also  reacts  on  industry  and  commerce 
the  United  States.  Banking  interests 
the  United  States  may  object  to  thee 
valuation  of  Colombian  bonds,  and  depl 
the  terms  under  which  service  on  : 
foreign  loans  of  1927  and  1928  were: 
sumed  by  decree  of  February  15,  I 
(see  Bulletin  for  July  1940),  but  k 
should  not  forget  the  relevant  fact  ir 
prices  received  for  Colombian  coffee  ait 
quarter  or  a  fifth  of  tho.se  paid  in  morep: 
perous  times,  when  the  bonds  were  issi' 

But  in  advocating  a  policy  of  solidar 
union,  and  fricnd.ship  between  the 
can  republics,  the  President  continued, 
was  by  no  means  accepting  the  ih 
put  forth  by  certain  interests  eager  to  j 
vent  the  establishment  of  concerted  c  ■ 
tinental  action,  that  that  policy  imp.' 
hostility  to  other  governments  and  naii'  I 
Such  action  is  necessary,  in  his  opinil 
to  defend  common  ideals  and  to  cs!  ' 
profitable  and  normal  relations  Ixi. 
this  continent  and  Europe. 

After  concluding  the  first  part  of 
message.  President  Santos  went  on 
summarize  the  accomplishments  of 
Liberal  Party  during  the  ten  years  it: 
Ix'en  in  power.  The  construction  offc: 
ways  has  brought  hitherto  isolated  rer. 
into  communication  with  the  rest  of 
country.  It  is  now  possible  to  cri 
Colombia  from  Venezuela  to  Fxuac 
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trunk  roads  uniting  the  Atlantic  coast 
reeions  with  the  interior  are  almost  com¬ 
pleted;  and  before  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  is  ended,  all  Departmental  capitals 
will  be  joined  by  good  highways. 

The  modernization  of  the  ports  of  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Cartagena,  and  Buenaventura 
is  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  nation; 
work  is  going  forward  at  Santa  Marta  and 
Tumaco,  to  bring  them  to  the  stage  of 
development  their  importance  warrants. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions 
established  in  the  last  decade  is  the 
Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit 
Bank,  which  in  the  eight  years  it  has  been 
in  operation  has  granted  more  than  238,- 
tOO  loans  totaling  over  115,000,000  pesos 
through  its  28  branches  and  53  credit 
offices.  The  bank  started  with  an  initial 
capital  of  2,500,000  pesos,  .subscribed  by 
the  government;  this  has  been  increased  to 
13.000,000  pesos.  Its  activities  related  to 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural 
machinery’,  fertilizers,  and  other  materials 
needed  for  farming  are  daily  increasing. 

In  1930  there  were  no  cooperative  socie¬ 
ties  in  Colombia.  The  ccxiperative  system 
was  organized  by  a  law  passed  in  1931 ;  the 
first  societies  began  to  function  in  1933, 
with  1,087  memlx'rs  and  a  capital  of  46,392 
jtesos.  and  their  total  business  amounted  to 
less  than  165,000  pesos.  In  1939  there 
were  165  such  sextieties,  with  37,000  mem- 
Iters  and  a  capital  of  2,545,262  pesos;  they 
did  8,332,769  pesos’  worth  of  business. 

The  Central  Mortgage  Bank  was  founded 
in  1932.  In  the  eight  years  ended  June 
1940  its  loans  were  more  than  48,000,000 
|xtsos,  it  had  taken  part  in  the  low-cost 
housing  program,  and  its  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  official  organizations  were 
!  increasingly  constructive. 

'  Relcrring  to  industry.  President  Santos 
mentioned  especially  textile  manufacture, 
I  which  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  last 
'  seven  years. 


Agricultural  prcxluction  has  increased 
everywhere,  although  in  the  banana¬ 
growing  regions  the  sigatoka  disease  is 
creating  serious  problems  that  require 
state  aid.  The  export  market  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  however,  has  fallen  off, 
some  markets  having  been  closed  by  the 
war.  The  paralysis  of  world  trade,  al¬ 
though  temporary,  makes  the  situation 
serious  and  is  causing,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cause,  difficulties  for  Colombian 
economy. 

W’ithout  neglecting  the  Universities  of 
Antioquia,  Popayan,  and  Cartagena,  the 
government  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  construction  of  the  “University  City,” 
or  buildings  and  campus  of  the  National 
University,  in  Bogota.  The  Schools  of 
Law  and  Architecture,  the  Institutes  of 
Physical  Education  and  Botany,  and  the 
School  of  \’eterinary  Studies  are  now 
functioning  in  their  new  quarters.  The 
first  dormitory  was  to  be  opened  soon 
after  the  message  was  delivered  [it  was 
dedicated  August  29],  and  in  the  coming 
year  the  School  of  Engineering  will  move 
into  its  new  quarters,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  President  regretted  that  he  could 
not  deal  more  at  length  with  government, 
economic,  material,  social  and  political 
accomplishments  since  1930,  but  stated 
his  conviction  that  they  were  proof 
against  criticism. 

But  during  those  ten  yeai-s,  he  pointed 
out,  democracy  throughout  the  world  has 
been  under  heavy  fire,  and  it  is  important 
now  for  Colombia  to  decide  what  its  stand 
shall  be,  in  accordance  with  its  system  of 
government.  The  greatest  effort  should 
be  e.xcrted  to  make  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  efficient,  orderly,  vigorous,  and 
reputable,  since  the  lack  of  those  qualities 
is  the  most  serious  accusation  against  it, 
and  petty  personal  interests  seeking  to 
undermine  it  should  lx*  rigorously  com- 
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bated.  He  then  went  on  to  list  certain 
fundamental  changes  needed  in  Colombia, 
changes  that  should  be  considered  seriously 
and  frankly. 

Because  of  the  decentralized  administra¬ 
tive  policy  of  the  government,  some  provi¬ 
sions  of  Departmental  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  revised.  The  Judiciary 
should  be  made  entirely  independent  of 
politics,  and  the  functions  of  the  .Attor¬ 
ney  General's  office  should  be  enlarged. 
The  President  recommended  that  senators 
and  representatives  in  the  national  Con¬ 
gress  be  elected  for  equal  terms,  of  four 
years  (at  present,  senators  hold  office  for 
four  years,  representatives  for  two),  that 
the  position  of  alternates  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  electoral  system  be  revised.  He 
also  urged  that  a  greater  sense  of  discipline 
be  instilled  into  all  citizens,  pointing  out 
that  while  that  quality  was  the  secret  of 
totalitarian  success,  it  was  in  no  way  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  practice  of  democracy. 

The  President  then  reviewed  the  year 
1939-40.  He  Ijegan  by  saying  that  in 
spite  of  present  economic  and  financial 
difficulties,  the  national  government  can 
list  a  number  of  tangible  achievements, 
including  the  restoration  of  public  credit; 
stronger  institutions  of  agrarian  and  indus¬ 
trial  credit;  financial  aid  to  Departments 
and  municipalities  for  carrying  out  works 
of  special  importance  to  the  people;  the 
raising  of  special  funds  for  new  highways 
and  for  the  government-operated  railways; 
the  rural  housing  campaign;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  technical  standards  for  a  real 
estate  cemus,  work  on  the  first  stage  of 
which  has  been  l>egun. 

The  administration  tried  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  European  war  on  Colombian 
economy.  The  drop  in  coffee  prices  and 
other  unexpected  and  serious  events  upset 
the  balance  of  payments,  lowered  Co¬ 
lombian  purchasing  power  in  foregin 
markets,  decreased  the  national  income, 


and  affected  not  only  customs  revenues 
also  other  government  receipts.  Thr 
fore  the  government  has  sought  credit 
strengthen  national  economy  and  pu: 
works,  subsidize  the  coffee  industry,  ^ 
alter  the  exchange  control  system;  it 
also  introduced  economies  in  public 
penditures. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  obtainec 
credit  of  $10,000,000  from  the  Exp 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to  meet 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  The  s 
ernment  has  not  only  guaranteed  : 
credit,  but  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
Republic  17,500,000  pesos,  of  whi 
9,000,000  pesos  will  be  used  to  increase 
working  capital  of  the  country  thruiq 
official  credit  institutions;  5,000,000  peJ 
for  public  works,  such  as  trunk  highv  I 
and  railways;  500,000  pesos,  a  roiaiij 
fund  for  the  Ministry  of  National  Ec  I 
omy;  and  the  balance  to  repay  to 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Raihv 
part  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  governHir 
thus  permitting  the  purchase  of  nu  j 
needed  rolling  stcKk  and  other  equipmt  I 

These  expenditures,  the  President  ])oir  ^ 
out,  represent  a  real  increase  in  pu 
assets,  serving  not  only  the  present  !,w 
ment,  but  also  future  administrations,  a 
justify  the  budget  item  representing  ser 
on  the  loan. 

The  coffee  subsidy  tex),  while  a  char, 
on  the  government  resources,  is  note) 
jjroportionate  to  the  position  of  the  co: 
industry  in  national  economy.  The  c( 
try  has  accepted  a  protectionist  {wliq, 
less  important  industries,  and  there!  • 
should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
protect  the  industry  that  is  the  malnij 
of  rural  economy  and  whose  prosperin 
decadence  is  always  rapidly  reflected 
the  condition  of  all  other  industries  and 
public  finances. 

The  jK^riod  of  prosperity  that  ruliiiir.a 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  a  sur 
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j  of  more  than  7,000,000  pesos  in  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury  was  interrupted  by  the 
i  war.  As  rc\  enues  fell  off,  the  government 
I  tried  to  restrict  public  expenditures  with- 
lout  causing  an  abrupt  cessation  of  certain 
I  phases  of  national  activity.  Interests  feel- 
j  ing  themselves  discriminated  against  have 
protested,  but  the  President  called  upon 

i'  Congress  to  cooperate  with  this  measure 
by  making  none  but  absolutely  necessary- 

I  I  appropriations. 

In  the  consolidation  and  conversion  of 
the  internal  debt,  amounting  to  40,000.000 
pesos,  the  government  was  careful  to  pro- 
ddesuch  safeguards  as  would  strengthen  fu¬ 
ture  public  confidence  in  state  obligations. 

The  capital  of  the  Agrarian,  Industrial, 
and  Mining  Bank  was  increased  by  more 
than  7,000,000  pesos,  and  the  National 
Stockraising  Fund  incorporated  in  a 
special  section  of  the  bank.  Provision  has 
Iteen  made  for  more  effective  cooperation 
with  commercial  banks  to  develop  domestic 
production. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Development 
has  recently  been  established,  and  should 
open  its  doors  shortly. 

Few  government  projects  have  been  put 
into  execution  so  rapidly  and  successfully 
as  the  Fund  for  Municipal  Promotion, 
created  by  a  decree  of  March  8,  1940.  At 
that  time  few  Departments  had  technical 
offices  capable  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  city  improvements.  During  the  en¬ 
suing  four  months,  such  offices  were 
established  in  the  Departments  where 
there  were  none;  special  banking  facilities 
were  organized  for  municipal  funds, 
including  not  only  local  revenues  l)ut  also 
Departmental  and  national  grants;  and 
for  the  first  time  plans  for  each  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  are  being  drafted.  In 
guiding  this  movement,  the  government 
has  endeavored  to  stimulate  initiative, 
as  well  as  to  provide  adequate  technical 
and  financial  supervision. 


.Another  organization  planned  to  utilize 
local  resources  is  the  Institute  of  Land 
Credit,  which  is  waging  a  campaign  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  housing.  It  has 
already  made  great  strides  in  this  field, 
and  the  result  of  Departmental  and 
municipal  cooperation  is  evident. 

For  two  years  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  were  exceptionally  peaceful, 
but  recent  labor  difficulties  arising  in  the 
river  navigation  services  make  it  necessary 
for  the  government  and  Congress  to  pa.ss 
measures  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  law. 
The  President  explained  at  length  the 
steps  taken  by  the  gov'ernment  to  settle 
the  conflict. 

Activities  of  aliens  in  other  countries 
caused  unjustified  alarm  as  to  possible 
dangers  from  foreign  groups  in  Colombia. 
Of  the  more  than  9,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fewer  than  50,000  are  for¬ 
eigners;  of  this  number,  about  15,000  are 
Ecuadoreans  or  A^enezuelans  living  near 
the  boundary  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  fully  half  are  of  .American  origin. 
Only  about  10,000  are  nationals  of  warring 
countries;  of  these,  in  round  numbers, 
5,000  are  German.  2,500  British,  1,500 
Italian,  and  1,000  French.  In  no  part  of 
the  country  are  there  concentrations  of 
any  one  nationality  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  suspicious. 

The  question  of  immigration,  however, 
has  radically  changed  in  recent  years;  it  is 
no  longer  merely  economic,  but  affects 
politics  and  public  order.  To  continue 
the  open-door  policy  might  be  equivalent 
to  abandoning  .self-defense.  Circumstances 
require  that  the  present  situation  in  Co¬ 
lombia  should  not  be  changed  to  any 
degree;  the  aid  of  foreign  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience,  and  capital  should  be 
sought;  but  caution  in  receiving  other 
immigrants  should  lie  practiced.  More 
care  should  aiso  lx-  observed  in  granting 
naturalization  papers  to  foreigners. 
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Vigilance  and  foresight  being,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  primary 
duty  of  all  governments,  Colombia  issued 
early  in  1940  a  decree  dealing  with  aliens, 
which  condenses,  clarifies,  and  supple¬ 
ments  many  earlier  provisions,  and  em¬ 
powers  the  authorities  to  prevent  abuse  of 
national  hospitality.  Aliens  are  granted 
freedom  to  work  and  live,  guarantees  for 
all  interests,  and  protection  of  their  rights, 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  intervene  in 
national  politics  or  to  transfer  to  Colombia 
the  prejudices,  problems,  or  interests  of 
other  countries. 

Because  the  war  increased  the  number 
and  complexity  of  problems  with  which 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  has  to 
deal,  the  government  created  a  new 
cabinet  portfolio,  that  of  Mines  and 
Petroleum. 

Mining  in  Colombia  has  been  largely 
reduced  to  the  extraction  of  the  precious 
metals,  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  foreign  companies 
having  modern  equipment,  most  of  the 
mining  is  still  done  by  the  primitive 
processes  of  Spanish  colonial  days.  Presi¬ 
dent  Santos  cited  the  example  of  gold,  of 
which  570,017  ounces  were  produced  in 
1939,  worth,  at  the  price  of  $35  an  ounce, 
some  38,000,000  pesos;  yet  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  gold  mined  was  lost  Ijecause 
of  inadequate  processing  methods.  To 
enable  small-scale  miners  to  purchase 
projxT  equipment,  the  government  issued 
a  decree  on  mining  credit,  which  has 
remedied  many  of  the  existing  evils. 

The  existence  of  other  minerals  in 
exploitable  quantities  is  known,  and  the 
government  is  interested  in  having  the 
deposits  worked.  Among  these  minerals 
are  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  anti¬ 
mony,  asljestos,  sulphur,  tin,  molybdenum, 
mica,  mercury,  manganese,  lead  and 
coal.  The  Ministry  has  already  made 
studies  of  the  asbestos  and  iron  deposits  in 


the  municipality  of  Campamenta; 
zinc  deposits,  in  Junin;  and  the  W 
marbles.  An  application  for  a  manttan  . 
concession  at  Apia  has  been  received. 

A  serious  national  problem  is  that  ariv 
from  a  single-crop  economy.  The  go\er 
ment  feels  that  one  of  its  first  duties  is  tou 
the  foundation  for  an  intelligent  a- 
systematic  organization  of  agriculiur 
production,  incorporating  the  best  featu:  j 
of  a  planned  economy  but  avoiding  ; 
disadvantages.  The  development  of  o 
tain  essential  phases  of  agriculture,  vkk. 
raising,  and  manufacturing  is  a  matter 
national  interest,  and  the  government 
giving  financial  aid  to  private  initiaL 
willing  to  help  carry  out  the  nation-w;; 
program.  In  this  task  the  govcrnitir 
Ijelieves  it  has  the  support  of  both  cap! 
and  labor. 

The  work  of  earlier  years  in  public  ic 
cation  has  been  continued.  Normal  Sch  ■ 
at  Barranquilla,  Pasto,  Popayan,  Malj. 
and  Pamplona  were  opened  during 
past  year,  and  one  at  Ibague  was  to 
completed  shortly.  There  is  still  much 
lie  done  throughout  the  country  Itet 
secondary  education  facilities  are  li; 
adequate.  The  government  has  called: 
and  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of 
general  public  through  campaigns  agai: 
illiteracy  by  the  school  boards,  and 
establishment  of  coordinating  counc. 
traveling  schools,  and  cultural  exit 
programs. 

The  recently  established  Atheneum 
.Advanced  Studies  is  evidence  of  the ; 
ministration’s  interest  in  higher  culiir 
but  the  government  is  also  concerned " 
industrial  education,  which  has  been  li: 
develofied  in  Colombia.  In  studying" 
problem  three  types  of  schools  have 
considered.  The  first  should  be  on  -■ 
university  level;  the  government  is  pi^ 
ning  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Indusir-J 
Chemistry  for  research,  development 
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national  resources,  and  consultation.  The 
second  should  include  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  and  the  third  provide 
supplementary  training  for  elementary 
school  pupils  as  apprentices. 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs,  President 
Santos  said,  “The  government  stands 
before  you  with  a  task  accomplished  and 
a  definite  program.  I  believe  that  the 
democracy  and  the  liberty  and  integrity 
of  the  Colombian  people  are  inseparable, 
and  my  aspirations  are  that  our  democracy 
inav  be  purified  and  strengthened,  and 
that  Colombian  life  may  laecome  more 
dvnamic  and  energetic,  our  progress  be 
accelerated,  and  the  nation  obtain  the 
necessary  resources  for  combating  more 
actively  the  evils  of  poverty  and  inertia.’'  - 
B.X. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Ecuador 

On  .\ugust  10,  1940,  Dr.  Andres  F.  Cor¬ 
dova,  who  became  President  of  Ecuador 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  Aurelio  Mos- 
quera  Narvaez  in  November  1939,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Congress  a  frank 
message  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
nation,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  economics  and  finance. 

The  difficulties  that  have  lately  beset  the 
world  in  general  naturally  had  grave 
effects  on  Ecuador,  said  the  President. 
For  that  reason,  and  because  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  the  ideals  of  democracy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Govern- 

Iment  of  Ecuador  has  sought  by  every 
means  to  uphold  and  strengthen  the  spirit 
of  solidarity  among  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  convinced  that  only  through  such 
unity  would  it  be  possible  to  prescr\’e  the 
American  Continent  from  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  war. 

European  and  other  outside  events, 
however,  could  not  be  held  wholly  ac¬ 


countable  for  the  lamentable  fiscal  situa¬ 
tion  under  which  the  country  operated 
for  some  time,  the  President  reported. 
Instability  of  administration,  lack  of 
organization  and  orientation  in  national 
planning,  budgets  based  on  fictitious  esti¬ 
mates  of  income,  an  increasing  bureau¬ 
cracy,  poor  tax  collections,  widespread  tax 
evasion,  and  uncontrolled  manipulation 
of  foreign  exchange  were  all  contributing 
factors  to  conditions  which  were  far  from 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
progress  and  welfare,  and  President  Cor¬ 
dova  explained  at  considerable  length  the 
efforts  of  his  Administration  to  correct  the 
unwise  governmental  practices  which  he 
found  upon  assuming  the  presidency. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  problems 
which  the  Government  had  to  meet  in  the 
past  year  was  the  rise  in  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  dollar,  w'hich  began  in  April  1940. 
It  was  not  a  sudden  rise;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
coming  on  for  some  time,  but  the  Central 
Bank  of  Ecuador,  hoping  to  avoid  public 
anxiety,  maintained  an  artificially  low  ex¬ 
change  rate  by  buying  dollars  at  more  than 
1 5  sucres  each  (the  normal  rate)  and  then 
quoting  the  dollar  at  15  sucres  for  its  own 
collections  and  for  reimbursements  to 
associated  banks,  covering  the  difference 
from  its  stabilization  fund.  Such  a  policy, 
if  long  pursued,  would  of  course  endanger 
the  Bank’s  reser\'e.  Therefore,  early  in 
June  1940,  when  the  exchange  was  22.50 
sucres  per  dollar,  with  no  signs  that  the 
limit  had  been  reached,  the  Government 
took  a  hand  in  the  situation  by  issuing 
Decree  Number  80,  which  created  the 
Exchange  Control  Bureau.  This  decree 
established  the  value  of  gold  on  deposit 
with  the  Central  Bank  at  16.62  sucres  per 
gram  in  conformity  with  the  exchange  rate 
of  15  sucres  per  dollar;  the  excess  value  of 
the  gold  recorded  at  that  time  on  the 
Bank’s  books  was  .set  aside  as  a  monetary 
stabilization  fund;  and  the  Central  Bank 
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of  Ecuador  was  designated  as  the  only- 
entity  which  could  do  business  in  exchange. 
All  individuals  and  organizations  were 
ordered  to  declare  to  the  Central  Bank 
within  15  days  the  total  amount  of  all 
money  or  foreign  exchange  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  either  within  or  without  the  country: 
exporters  were  ordered  to  sell  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  all  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange 
obtained  from  their  exports;  and  the 
Customs  Office  was  ordered  to  authorize 
exports  only  with  permission  of  the  Central 
Bank,  which  permission  would  be  given,  of 
course,  only  after  exporters  had  complied 
with  all  exchange  requirements. 

The  almost  immediate  effect  of  the 
decree  was  a  lowering  of  exchange  on  the 
dollar  from  22.50  to  18  sucres,  and  later  it 
decreased  still  more  to  16.90  for  sale  and 
16.70  for  purchase,  and  even  this,  said  the 
President,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  the  decrease. 

.•\t  the  beginning  of  his  .•\dministration. 
President  C6rdova  was  confronted  with 
a  budget  overdraft  of  5.5  million  sucres, 
plus  a  large  sum  in  pending  transfers  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  unpaid  bills. 
These  latter  were  of  two  kinds;  first,  for 
services  or  goods  already  received,  and 
second,  requisitions  and  transfers  requested 
for  goods  or  services  not  yet  realized.  In 
addition  to  this  the  share  due  the  munic¬ 
ipalities  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Monopoly,  amounting  to 
about  5  million  sucres,  had  not  liecn  re¬ 
turned  to  them  but  had  Ijcen  credited  to 
the  National  Treasury,  as  had  also  the 
sum  that  should  have  lx*en  allocated  to 
the  replenishment  of  the  Monoftoly’s  work¬ 
ing  capital.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
municipal  share  of  public  welfare  taxes. 
This  naturally  resulted  in  grave  difficulties 
for  both  the  municipalities  and  the  Monop¬ 
oly,  which  w'cre  thus  deprived  of  adequate 
operating  funds. 

To  meet  this  grave  situation,  the  .\dmin- 


istration,  in  fulfillment  of  what  it  t  ipj 
sidered  its  duty  in  all  justice  and  quit  m 
ordered  that  the  local  share  of  Monopo,  ,u 
in  come  be  returned  to  the  municipaliti^  te 
that  the  Monopoly’s  working  capital  |,v 
restored  in  order  to  assure  continued  or^  i,o 
ation,  and  that  welfare  tax  inonevs  h, 
paid  to  the  local  public  assistance  boa:.!  G 
As  a  result  of  this  policy,  in  the  first 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  api)n)xima.'  ](; 
9  million  sucres  were  restored  to  th-  s 
legitimate  destination  in  the  fiscal  svsu: 
With  these  obligations  fully  liquidated,:  c( 
President  anticipated  somewhat  larger;  ?( 
turns  from  the  Monopoly  for  the  Xatior.  F 
Treasury  during  the  second  half  of  •  si 
fiscal  year.  c 

Since  the  end  of  1939  the  Treasurs-L  r 
Ix’en  rendering  a  daily  account  of  |  1 
overdue  fees,  taxes,  and  other  payn.,  |cj 
received,  and  such  sums  have  been  de\o:'l  i 
to  the  payment  of  past  due  accounts,  j  c 
this  manner  long  standing  bills  amouni:  I  ( 
to  about  2.3  million  sucres  have  been  pu: I  r 
ofi'  and  the  plight  of  creditors  allt‘via:4  r 
to  some  extent.  The  President  urged  up  i 
C’ongress  the  advisability  of  studying  a  p!  ( 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  old  accmir  1 
some  of  w'hich  date  back  as  far  as  19  i 
To  avoid  a  deficit  in  current  expen:  « 
tures,  which  in  the  beginning  had  be  i 
budgeted  on  a  too  optimistic  estimate  ' 
revenues,  the  Government  adopted 
system  of  uniform  reductions  of  10.  20. 
more  percent  in  budget  allocations, 
this  way  current  expenditures  were  k - 
within  the  limits  of  current  revenues:* 
fact,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months of:J 
fiscal  year  there  was  a  favorable  balarl 
between  income  and  expenditure  of  I 
proximately  2.9  million  sucres. 

The  Government  put  considerable  c; 
into  improving  its  tax  collection  svstt 
with  the  result  that  during  the  first  r.: 
year  collections  were  some  30  pen' 
better  than  in  the  same  period  of 
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previous  vear.  Further  improvements 
niieht  be  made,  however,  and  it  was 
suggested  liy  the  President  that  a  good 
ifchnical  revision  of  the  tax  collection 
vvstem  would  increase  national  revenues 
10  a  very  marked  degree  with  no  increase 
whatever  in  tax  levies.  To  assist  the 
Government  in  setting  up  an  efficient 
svstem,  the  .Administration  asked  for  the 
loan  of  a  tax  expert  from  the  United 
Mates  Treasury. 

In  spite  of  all  these  fiscal  difficulties, 
commendable  progress  was  achieved  in 
several  fields  of  activity.  The  monthly 
Federal  grant  to  railways  of  275,000 
sucres  was  faithfully  paid  and  railway 
construction  was  carried  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption  on  the  lines  connecting  Quito  and 
Ibarra,  Tambo  and  Cuenca,  and  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  Salinas.  Highway  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  will  connect  the  more 
or  less  isolated  Province  of  Loja  with  El 
Oro,  neared  completion.  Definite  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  extension  of 
radiotelephone  services  throughout  the 
republic  and  certain  reforms  were  put  into 
I  effect  to  improve  the  postal  service.  Pub¬ 
lic  works  on  the  whole  suffered  from  lack 
of  both  funds  and  a  systematized  plan  of 
development.  To  correct  the  latter  con- 
|dition.  the  services  of  an  engineering  expert 
were  secured  on  loan  from  the  United 
States  to  assist  Ecuadorean  engineers  in 
working  out  a  national  public  works 
program.  The  President  urged  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  survey,  in  order  that  the  nation 
might  embark  upon  a  definite  and  well 
organized  undertaking  to  open  up  new 
areas  to  cultivation  and  markets  and  thus 
to  aid  in  accelerating  national  progress. 
Borrow  ing  was  suggested  by  the  President 
I'  the  means  to  finance  such  projects. 
Education  likewise  felt  the  effects  of 
budgetary  limitations,  and  the  work  of 
teachers  was  often  greatly  hampered  be¬ 
cause  classes  were  inadequately  housed 


and  ill  equipped.  Nonetheless,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  extent  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  some  improvements  were  made 
in  the  secondary  educational  system.  In 
view  of  Ecuador's  imperative  need  to  give 
serious  attention  to  its  public  education, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  requested 
by  the  President  to  formulate  a  ten-year 
school  building  program.  Here  again  the 
President  advocated  borrowing  as  a  means 
of  financing  proposed  school  construction, 
pointing  out  that  while  the  present  limited 
budget  is  insufficient  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  school  building  and  equipment 
program,  still  it  is  ample  to  meet  debt 
service  requirements  on  loans  negotiated 
for  that  purpose. 

Municipalities,  stated  the  President, 
functioned  normally,  but  they  are  in  dire 
need  of  increased  funds  to  take  care  of 
their  many  local  obligations,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation,  public  health,  markets,  and  civic 
improvements.  The  President  therefore 
urged  the  Congress  to  take  steps  toward 
making  available  additional  sources  of 
municipal  income.  C^ertain  civic  works, 
however,  he  considered  to  be  of  national 
rather  than  local  aspect,  and  for  these — 
such  as  improvements  in  Quito,  a  water 
system  for  Guayaquil,  and  water  and 
irrigation  systems  for  Manabi — he  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

The  President  praised  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  which,  in 
spite  of  budgetary  difficulties,  distributed 
many  plants  and  seeds  for  new  crops  and 
imported  select  stock  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  from  .Argentina  and  Colombia.  The 
Department  undertook  carefully  planned 
work  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
methods  which  would  give  greater  returns; 
cultivation  of  products  having  wide  de¬ 
mand  in  foreign  markets;  increased  and 
improved  production  for  national  con¬ 
sumption  to  take  the  place  of  imported 
products;  and  the  production  of  raw 
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materials  required  by  national  industry. 
The  President  advocated  continuance  of 
all  these  efforts. 

National  industry,  especially  the  textile 
industry,  also  encountered  its  own  set  of 
difficulties  durint^  the  year.  There  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  sale  of  national  tex¬ 
tile  products,  with  warehouses  full  of 
tj;oods,  and  as  a  result  the  industry  was 
almost  stripped  of  the  necessary  capital  to 
continue  operation.  To  avoid  the  grave 
social  consequences  of  a  shut-down,  the 
the  Central  Bank  made  arrangements  for 
loans  to  the  industry  of  5  million  sucres, 
and  at  the  same  time  tariffs  on  imported 
textiles  were  increased. 

I  he  President  spoke  highly  of  the  work 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  W'clfare,  bestow¬ 
ing  special  praise  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Boards  of  Public  Assistance  which  did  good 
work  in  spite  of  their  limited  resources. 
The  development  of  public  health  pro¬ 
grams  progressed,  too,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

As  a  concluding  note  to  his  message. 
President  C'6rdo\a  referred  to  the  need 
for  an  awakening  in  the  consciousness  of 
all  Fxuadoreans  to  the  idea  that  each 
sucre  spent  for  a  national  prtxluct  is  a 
patriotic  contribution  for  the  revaluation 
of  the  national  currency,  and  that  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  solution  of  the  country’s 
economic  i)roblems  is  vitally  necessary  in 
all  aspects  of  national  life.— D.M.T. 

Recent  agricultural  measures  in 
Costa  Rica 

In  August  1940  two  impiortant  decrees 
were  enacted  to  benefit  agriculture.  The 
first  was  a  Presidential  decree  of  .August  6 
creating  the  National  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  with  headquarters  in  San  Jos^,  to 
coordinate  agricultural  activities  within 
the  country,  orient  them  according  to  a 
consistent  program.  supeiA’ise  all  national 


organizations  having  to  do  with  anv  p  |  [ 
of  agriculture,  approve  the  program  ■  |  ^ 
research  carried  on  by  the  Departmem  , 
.Agriculture  and  at  the  National  .\£rrl(  L 
tural  School,  and  contribute  in  even  v  1 1 
possible  to  the  development  of  aericui  h 
in  Costa  Rica. 

On  August  29  President  Clalrier  j 
Guardia  signed  a  law  to  help  sueaiuli 
growers  and  the  sugar  industry  bv  _  , 
creation  of  the  Sugar  Board.  The  Boi 
will  fix  sugar  export  quotas,  govern  rt 
tions  Ijctween  growers  and  refiners,  a: 
keep  a  register  of  all  products  in  wh 
manufacture  sugar  is  an  essential.  1 
law  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  \e, 
during  which  period  no  export  tax  ■ 
white  or  brown  sugar  and  no  siv  H 
national  or  municipal  taxes  may  be  levi  D 
The  Costa  Rican  Coffee  Institute  vj 
charged  to  permit  the  Board  to  use  I 
services  of  its  statistical,  technical.  i  I 
mercial.  and  publicity  divisions. 

Costa  Rican  National  Universitj 
established 

Although  Cxsta  Rica  has  long  been  pn 
and  justly  so,  of  its  excellent  public  sch 
system,  the  republic  has  had  no  univen; 
and  the  young  men  and  women  of 
country  have  had  to  go  abroad  for 
vanced  studies  in  many  fields.  Thats 
ation  will  no  longer  prevail,  for  on  .% 
26,  1940,  President  Calderon  (»uar. 
signed  a  law  establishing  the  UniveraP 
Costa  Rica. 

The  existing  Schools  of  Law,  Pliariii: 
.Agriculture,  Pedagogy,  and  Art  will 
incorporated  in  the  new  institution. ; 
Schools  of  Engineering,  Sciences,  LibrI 
.Arts,  Dentistry,  and  Medicine  will 
established  as  resources  jiermit. 

The  administration  of  the  Univen 
which  is  an  independent  institution, 
vested  in  the  L’niversity  Assembly. 
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I  Lniversity  Council,  and  the  Rector  (presi- 
ident).  The  Assembly,  the  highest  uni¬ 
versity  authority,  is  composed  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary'  of  Public  Education,  all  university 
professors,  members  of  the  University 
I  Council  and  of  Boards  of  Directors  of 
.\lumni  Associations,  and  one  student  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  school  or  college.  The 
Council,  the  general  administrative  body, 
..iinprises  the  Secretary  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  rector,  the  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  schools,  the  secretary  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  two  student  representatives. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  university 
extension  courses.  The  department  in 
charge  of  this  activity  will  not  only  organ- 
|ize  brief  popular  courses  on  scientific, 
technical,  literary,  or  artistic  topics  and 
arrange  lectures,  motion  picture  showings, 
‘radio  programs  and  art  e.xhibitions,  but 
I  also  publish  books  and  periodicals  and 
!  prepare  correspondence  courses. 

kiwol  of  art  in  Mexico 

The  old  city  of  San  Miguel  de  Allende, 
founded  in  1554,  than  which  no  more 
laeautiful  town  exists  in  Mexico,  will  again 
in  February  and  March  be  the  scene  of 
an  art  school  directed  by  the  eminent 
Peruvian  painter  Dr.  Felipe  Uossio  del 
Pomar.  The  school  occupies  an  ancient 
convent,  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
government  of  Mexico  and  remodeled  to 
provide  studios  for  painting,  sculpture  and 
wood  carving,  a  fresco  work  shop,  ceramic 
wheels  and  ovens,  a  dining  hall,  kitchen 
and  living  room.  A  great  patio,  planted 
i  with  fruit  trees,  adds  charm  to  the  build- 
j  ing.  The  faculty  of  the  school  includes 
I  the  following;  Felipe  Cossio  del  Pomar, 


I 


figure  painting,  drawing  and  still  life;  Jose 
Chavez  Morado,  fresco,  woodblocks  and 
etching;  Stirling  Dickinson,  landscape; 
Angelica  Archipenko,  sculpture;  Simon 
Ybarra,  woodcarving;  Fortino  Guerrero, 
ceramics.  Lectures  on  Pan  American  cul¬ 
ture  and  history  and  lessons  in  conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish  are  offered  to  resident 
students  and  to  visitors  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  environment  of  San  Miguel  and  the 
e.xcursions  arranged  at  the  school  with¬ 
out  enrolling  in  one  of  the  courses. 
Comfortable  living  quarters  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  hotel;  meals  are  taken  at 
the  school.  A  delightful  rainless  winter 
climate  is  an  attraction.  San  Miguel  is 
200  miles  north  of  Mexico  City,  on  the 
railroad  and  on  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way.  Full  particulars  may  be  secured 
from  Stirling  Dickinson,  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor,  1518  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mew  Honduran  Commercial  Code 

A  new  Commercial  Code,  to  replace  that 
of  1898  hitherto  in  force,  was  adopted  by 
the  Honduran  Congress  in  March  1940, 
and  promulgated  on  April  3  by  President 
Carfas.  It  went  into  effect  on  April  23. 

The  1940  Code,  like  that  of  1898,  is 
divided  into  four  books,  which  deal 
respectively  with  Persons;  Commercial 
Contracts  and  Obligations  in  general; 
Maritime  Commerce;  and  Suspended 
Payments,  Bankruptcy,  and  the  Statute  of 
Limitations.  It  contains  1138  articles,  as 
against  941  in  the  earlier  code;  the  main 
additions  are  in  Book  1 1,  and  treat  air 
transportation  and  cooperative  societies, 
neither  of  which  was  discussed  in  the 
previous  document. 
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Li  IS  Arteaga  Garcia.—  Chilean  diplo¬ 
mat  and  publicist.  Occupied  diplomatic 
posts  in  L'rujGruay,  Peru,  Colombia,  Bolivia, 
and  France;  administrative  oflicer  in  Arica 
for  fifteen  years  during  the  Tacna-Arica 
dispute;  prior  to  the  plebiscite  was  head  of 
the  special  department  in  charge  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  problem  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Later  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and  for  a  time  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
.\lessandri,  during  his  second  adminis¬ 
tration.  Died  in  Santiago  on  April  22, 
1940. 

Santi.\go  Barreto  .\rgl’eu.o. —  Nicara¬ 
guan  lawyer,  jurist,  diplomat,  and  man  of 
letters.  District  judge,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Justice,  director  of  the  Institutes 
of  Le6n,  Managua,  Masaya,  Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras),  and  Guatemala.  President 
of  Nicaraguan  C-ongress;  Minister  of  Public 
Education;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia  and  Nicaragua  to  Mc.xico.  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Universities  of  Mexico  and 
Habana.  Member,  .\cademia  Guatemal- 
tcca  corresijondicnte  dc  la  Espanola; 
honorary  memlx^r  of  academics  and  other 
learned  societies  in  Spanish  America. 
.\uthor  of  several  Ixioks  of  poetry,  essays, 
and  literary  criticism.  Died  at  the  age  of 
65  at  Managua  on  July  4,  1940. 

Enrique  Boruenave. —  Paraguayan  dip¬ 
lomat  and  statesman.  Deputy  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  1921-24;  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  1924-25; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  1925-28; 
.Senator,  1929-33;  Minister  to  the  United 
States  and  memlicr  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union,  1933-36; 
delegate  of  Paraguay  to  the  League  of 
•Nations,  1934;  delegate  to  various  interna¬ 
tional  conferences;  Minister  of  the  Freas- 
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ury,  1938-39.  .Mso  profcs.sor  of  inu; 
political  economy,  and  public  inter 
tional  law  in  the  University  of  Asunc; 
and  author  of  various  economic,  scienti: 
and  literary  studies.  Decorated  bvsev- 
foreign  governments.  Died  at  the  a« 
50  in  Asuncion  on  January  24,  1940. 

Felix  Cortes. —  Colombian  jurist  : 
statesman.  Served  terms  as  Second  V 
President  of  the  Republic;  President  of 
Council  of  State;  Governor  of  Dc]ia!in. 
of  Cundinamarca;  Chairman  of  ( 
Council  of  Bogota;  professor  of  law  at 
National  University;  manager  of 
Railway  of  Cundinamarca.  Died  in  t 
gota  on  March  15,  1940. 

Luts  Des.angues.  Dominican  artist, 
teacher  of  art.  Was  for  some  time  direi 
of  the  public  art  school  of  Ciudad  Tni' 
before  he  went  to  reside  in  Cuba  in  the! 
1890’s.  .\chieved  success  with  his  : 
torical,  landscape,  and  still  life  painiirL 
but  was  particularly  noted  for  his  port: 
studies.  Died  at  the  age  of  79  at  SantL 
Cuba  on  April  13,  1940. 

Ju’AN  Games  Arestizabau. — Cht. 
engineer  and  international  authorin’ 
industrial  education.  Began  his  career 
industrial  education  as  professor  in 
Santiago  Vocational  School  !.•  1 
Principal  of  the  School,  1930-32.  . 
pointed  by  Chilean  Government  as : 
rector  General  of  Industrial  and  Mir. 
Education  in  1934.  Went  to  Colombia 
1935  to  reorganize  industrial  education 
that  country  and  in  1938  fulfilled  a  sin. 
commission  in  the  Dominican  Repu 
For  fourteen  years  was  technical  expert 
staff  of  National  Patent  Office;  alsow 
pied  professorial  posts  in  the  Mi‘‘- 
Technical  Academy  and  the  Universio 
Chile.  Memljer  of  the  Cihilcan  Inst; 
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of  Ens;inccrs,  Scientific  Society  of  Chile, 
Vational  Teachers  Association,  and  other 
cultural  and  professional  societies.  Died 
at  the  age  of  49  on  April  24,  1940,  in 
I  ar.icas.  \'enezuela,  where  he  had  gone  at 
i!H'  invitation  of  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
fjMH'nt  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
diistrial  education  in  that  country. 
Florentino  Goenaga. — Colombian  ju- 
j  Tia  and  writer.  Served  several  terms  as 
Senator  and  representative;  Governor  of 
.  TVpartnicnt  of  .Magdalena  and  deputy  to 
Magdalena  .\ssembly;  author  of  many 
iitcrarv  works.  Died  in  Santa  Marta, 
iilombia,  on  December  14,  1939. 

Lns  Gi  imar.aes  Filho. — Brazilian  dip- 
unat,  author,  poet.  Began  diplomatic 
iiTcr  as  attache  in  Buenos  Aires;  secre- 
ary  of  legation  in  Montevideo,  Tokio,  and 
Peiping;  charge  d’affaires  in  Tokio,  Peip- 
n'4,  Habana,  Central  America,  and  Switz- 
rland;  Minister  to  Venezuela,  Russia, 
Uruguay,  the  Netherlands,  Spain;  .\m- 
bassidor  to  the  Holy  See  and  Argentina. 
Member  of  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters, 
the  Spanish  Academy,  Academy  of  Sei¬ 
ners  of  Lisbon,  Institute  of  Coimbra, 
Portu'ral.  .Author  of  numerous  books  of 
verse  and  other  literary  works.  Died  on 
\|)ril  19,  1940,  at  the  age  of  62  in  Petropo- 
lis,  Brazil. 

Enriqce  Henriquez.^ — Dominican 
jurist,  statesman,  poet.  Served  as  deputy 
in  the  National  Congress;  Minister  of 
foreign  .Affairs  in  cabinet  of  President 
IjHeureaux.  Occupied  high  place  in  Do- 
’nlnlcnn  letters,  being  particularly  noted 
‘  •r  his  poems,  which  in  1939  were  collected 
■ind  published  in  one  volume.  Died  at  the 
gc  of  ■’8  at  C’.iudad  Trujillo  on  June  5, 
4940. 

Benito  Hernandez  Bustos. —  Colom- 
Ilian  jurist,  statesman,  and  diplomat. 
MilinI  *h  puty  to  the  .Assembly  and  Governor  of 
eran  '^e  State  of  Northern  Santander;  represent- 
Insii  '  in  the  National  Congress;  .Minister 


of  War;  Minister  of  Industry;  Minister  to 
France.  Died  in  an  airplane  accident  on 
February  27,  1940. 

.Alfredo  Jahn. — -A’enezuelan  civil  engi¬ 
neer  and  scientist.  Construction  or  traffic 
engineer  for  several  A'enezuelan  railways. 
Director,  Technical  Division,  Ministry  of 
Public  W’orks;  chief  engineer,  scientific 
exploratory  commission  to  western  A’ene- 
zuela;  president.  Central  Board  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  National  Committee  of 
•Agriculture.  Member,  Pan  .American 
Highway  Commission:  representative  to 
the  .American  Roadbuilders  .Association; 
delegate  to  the  First  Pan  .American  High¬ 
way  Congress.  President,  A'enezuelan 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences;  member  and 
officer  of  learned  and  scientific  societies  in 
A’enezuela  and  abroad.  .Author  of  scien¬ 
tific  works  in  many  fields.  Died  June  12, 
1940,  at  Caracas  in  his  73d  year. 

.Alejandro  L6pez. — Colombian  civil 
engineer,  teacher,  economist,  and  diplo¬ 
mat.  Founder  of  the  National  School  of 
Mines  at  Medellin  and  professor  there, 

1 906-20.  Deputy  in  the  Assembly  of  An- 
tioquia,  1911-20;  fiscal  agent  of  Colombia 
in  London,  1922-30;  consul  general  in 
London,  1930-34.  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colombian  Society  of  Engineers, 
.American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of 
London.  Died  on  March  13,  1940,  at  the 
age  of  64  in  Fusagasug^,  Colombia. 

Luis.a  Luisi. — LTuguayan  educator, 
writer,  poet.  Taught  in  various  public 
schools  and  in  the  Maria  S.  de  Munar  Nor¬ 
mal  School  for  Women ;  for  six  years  mem¬ 
ber  of  National  Council  of  Primary  and 
Normal  Education;  delegate  to  various 
child  welfare  congres.ses.  Author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  of  poems  and  of  other  literary 
and  educational  studies.  Died  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  .April  10,  1940. 

.Alfonso  Moreno  Mora.  Ecuadorean 
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writer  and  poet.  For  many  years  was 
secretary  of  the  University  of  Cuenca; 
author  of  numerous  books  of  verse  and 
prose.  Died  in  Cuenca  on  April  1,  1940. 

Jacinto  B.  Peynado. — President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Served  for  some 
years  as  professor  of  law  at  the  University' 
of  Santo  Domingo;  Secretary  of  Justice 
during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Ramon  Baez  and  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez;  on 
two  different  occasions  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  Police,  War,  and 
Navy;  Secretary  to  the  President  in  1932. 
Elected  Vice  President  in  1934  and  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1938.  Died  at  the  age  of  62  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo  on  March  7,  1940. 

Carlos  Silva  Vild6sol.a. — Chilean 
author  and  journalist.  Connected  with 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  from  1902  until 
his  death,  most  of  the  time  as  editor-in 
chief;  served  on  editorial  staff  of  several 
other  Chilean  newspapers;  Dean  of  the 


School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  oftl!! 
Catholic  University;  delegate  to  theSixtl 
International  Conference  of  America:! 
States.  Member  of  the  Chilean  Acadeis  | 
of  Letters  and  pre.sident  of  the  Institute  dj 
Journalists  of  Santiago.  Died  at  the  agedi 
70  in  Santiago  on  December  22,  1939.  | 
Juan  C.  Trujillo  Arroyo. — Colombia,  ! 
teacher,  jurist,  and  writer;  for  over  lifr  j 
years  professor  of  law  in  various  univcrl 
sities;  Counselor  of  State;  Judge  in  tls| 
Court  of  Cundinamarca;  member 
various  academies  and  scientific  associ;!! 
tions.  Died  in  Bogota  on  February  1 1, 194(1 
Aquilino  Villegas. — Colombian  stai^  | 
man,  journalist,  and  man  of  letter  j‘ 
Member  of  National  Constituent  Asseii  j 
bly  of  1910;  served  several  terms  as  depi 
and  senator  in  the  National  Congres 
member  of  the  municipal  council  a 
Manizales;  Minister  of  Public  Woifcj 
Died  at  Manizales  on  March  17,  1940.  f 
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